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ABSTRACT 

On May 8, 1990, testimony concerning the Child Labor 
Act of 1990 was heard at a joint hearing of two r.S. Senate 
subcommittees. Opening statements by Senators Metzenbaum and Jeffords 
concerned: (1) the increase in child labor law violations since 1963; 
(2) the lack of increase in penalty fines since that time; (3) child 
death and injury during illegal work; and (4) the relationship 
between child labor and difficulty in school. Representatives of the 
business community were not present at the hearings, but records of 
the hearings were kept open for 10 days to receive business 
responses. A child worker, mother, and medical professional provided 
testimony about cases of child injury during illegal work. 
Representatives of several governmental agencies and private 
c-ganizations also provided testimony. Represented were the National 
Consumers League, the Child Welfare League of America, and the 
AFL-CIO. The record also contained several items of testimony from a 
1989 hearing in which the poor working conditions for home work in 
the women's apparel industry were described by the women workers. 
Prepared statements the National Safe Workplace Institute and 
several other organizations are provided. (BC) 
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CHILD LABOR ACT OF 1990 



TIIP:SI>AY. MAY S. 1990 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Labor and 
Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs and 

Al>C0HOUSM, 

OF THE Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington. DC. 

The joint hearing convened, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m„ in 
room SD-430, Dirksen Senate Ofilce Building, Senator Howard M. 
Metzenbaum (chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor) and Sena- 
tor Christopher J. Dodd (chairman of the Subcommitt€?e on Chil- 
dren, Family, Drugs and Alcoholism) presiding. 

Present: Senators Metzenbaum, Dodd and JefTords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Metzenbaum 

Senator Metzenbaum. Good morning. Today we consider S. 2r>48, 
a bill to enhance the penalties and improve the enforcement 
scheme for child labor law violations. Fifty years ago, Congress 
passed a historic law that promised to end oppressive child labor in 
this country. But tragically, the illegal employment of children in 
dangerous occupations continues to haunt our Nation. 

We have not kept our promise to ensure that children are edu- 
cated in the schools and not exploited in the workplace. The testi- 
mony we will hear today from victimized young Americans and 
their parents illustrates how children illegally employed may 
robbed of an education, thei^ limbs, and yes indeed, their lives. 

A just-released General Accounting Office study of child labor 
law violations for fiscal years 1983 through 1989 reveals a signifi- 
cant increase in all types of child labor law violations in all areas 
of the country. The number of work hour violations tripled during 
this period, while the number of violations in the most dangerous 
categories has doubled. Yet, while the number and seriousness of 
child labor violations has increased steadily during the past decade, 
the average fine imi^jsed by the Department of Labor has declined 
in real terms. Although a maximum fine of $1,000 may be imposed 
for civil violations of child labor laws, the average fine assessed per 
minor was $164 in 1983 and $165 in 1989~a $1 difference. That 
meager $1 increase over 6 years does not even keep pace with infla- 
tion. The cost of a movie ticket has gone up more in the last 6 
years than the cost of violating child labor laws. 

Think about it. The cost of a cheeseburger, fries and a soda has 
outstripped the penalties for child labor violations. The increase in 
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the cost of blue ^jeans in the last 6 years is greater than the in- 
creasi^d cost of violating basic child labor law protections. That is 
scandalous. 

These astonishingly low civil penalties are imposed even as 33 
States report that 48 minors weir: killed and 128«000 minors were 
injured in the workplace during fiscal years 1987 and 1988. More- 
over, under current law, a criminal violation of Federal child labor 
laws is classified as a simple misdemeanor with a maximum six- 
month prison term. I know of no emplover ever jailed, or criminal 
fine imposed, for a willful violation of child labor laws resulting in 
death or serious bodily injury to a child. That is incredible. 

Clearly, current Federal child labor laws are inadequate to pro- 
tect our children in the workplace. They invite potential violators 
to treat child worker deaths and iniun^ as just another cost of 
doing business. At the same time, tney di^ourage crimma! pros- 
ecutions by providing virtually no prospect of incarceration. Re- 
cently, we have seen some pn^ess in enforcement of Federal child 
labor laws by the Department of Labor. But sporadic enforcement 
of inadequate laws will not make a significant difference in the 
health and safety conditions for child workers. 

The Child Labor Act of 1990 will make a dilTerence by sending 
the message that employers who willfully murder and mutilate 
child workers will do hard time in prison. That is the way it should 
be. This bill will also close loopholes in enforcement by adding to 
the list of hazardous occupations, increasing civil fines to a maxi- 
mum of $10,000, and requiring the publication of the names of vio- 
lators and the nature of their violations. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of today's witnesses. We 
will first hear the personal experiences of people who have suffered 
through a workplace tragedy. We also will hear from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and youth, labor, and consumer organizations. 

I pledge to do evers^thing possible to enact this bill into law in 
this Congress. 

Now, I do want to mention fact that there are no opposition wit- 
nesses. I want to mention it before we begin today*s hearing. There 
are no witnesses here from the business community. I want to 
make clear, however, that the business community was more than 
welcome to tejtify. And I must say that I am gratified that at this 
point that business opposition has not appeared. 

Senators Jeffords and Coats, the ranking minority members of 
the subcommittees, contacted several business organizations to in- 
quire of them as to whether thej^ wish to testify today. Despite 
these effbi^s, business representatives decided not to testify. The 
record will remain open for 10 days after the hearing for any inter- 
ested parties, including business representatives or others, to 
submit statements. 

Although I do not yet assume that the silence of the business 
community at today's hearing indicate that American business 
has no significant criticism of this bill, let me say that if the busi- 
ness community has some specific concerns as to wording or lan- 
guage or applicability, our door remains open to discuss the subject 
with them. We want to be fair. We want to be equitable. We want 
to be reasonable. But we want to improve the penalties that are 
applicable in connection with child labor law violations. 
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I am very happy to welcome a Member of the U.S. Senate that 
hasn't been with us too long, but has certainly distinguished him- 
self since he has joined us, indicating a reasonable approach to so 
many problems in the U.S. Senate, I am very happy to welcome 
Senator Jim Jeffords of Vermont. 

Opening Statement of Senatv)r Jeffords 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I am certainly 
pleased to be here at these hearings, and I am glad that this hear- 
ing has been called because I think it is incredibly important that 
we look into the violations which we have determined and ascer- 
tained by the work of the Department of Labor, and probably for 
the first time in depth since these laws were enacted. We need to 
take a look at what is going on out in the business community and 
the work community, as well as to examine whether or not imy 
changes are in order with respect to changes in our society. 

I am sure that the business community is concerned and inter- 
ested in this legislation and interested in trying to re-evaluate our 
laws to determine why there were so many violations found, and 
also to determine whether or not the bill which is before us is one 
which will assist in ending those violations, and what problems it 
may create, especially when one takes a look at the relationship of 
the child labor laws and OSHA in the areas that are of concern to 
you and of concern to me, injuries resulting, etc. 

I would point cut that the business community, however, only 
had 5 working days to look at this bill before this hearing time. 
Due to the processes necessary for the business community to react 
and to come forword with a formal presentation, it necessarily 
would take some time longer than that. I understand the record 
will be open for 10 days which will enable the business community 
to react if they feel it is appropriate. If at some point, Mr. Chair- 
man, I determine, after discussions with the business community, 
that they would like to present some formal testimony, 1 will be in 
contact with you to see if that opportunity can be afforded. 

Generally speaking, I think it is important that we go forward 
with these hearings, that we examine the law, and that we take* 
such action as appropriate and necessary in oider to ensure that 
we do not allov/ things to continue which appear to be continuing 
right now n the business community, and to protect our young 
people from the dangers and the hazards of the workplace, as well 
as ensuring that they have adequate time to pursue their studies 
and to live a normal family life. 

Thank you very much for these hearings. I am looking forward 
to the testimony. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. Senator Jeffords. 

I am very happy also to have with us this morning Senator Chris 
E)odd. Probably no Member of the Senate has done more in connec- 
tion with legislation pertaining to children than has my colleague 
from Connecticut. We are very happy to have him with us, and I 
look forward to working with him, as well as Senator Jeffords and 
other members of this committee, to move this legislation forward 
promptly. 

Happy to have you with us. 
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Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator Metzenbaum. I 
apologize to those in the room. In addition to this area of jurisdie* 
tion, I chair the subcommittee on the srourities industry, and I was 
meeting with the Mercantile Exchange from Chicago this morning 
about jurisdiction over stock index futures. So I apologi:^ to you for 
being a few minutes late. 

Let me welcome all of you here this morning to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Children, Family, Drugs and Alcoholism and the 
Subcommittee on Labor, of course, which Senator Metzenbaum 
chairs. I am pleased to be conducting this hearing with Senator 
Metzenbaum, who has done a remarkable job over many, many 
years of protecting the working conditions of men and women in 
this country. In fact, it would be shocking were he not involved in 
a question involving children in the workplace. I commend him for 
his efforts, not only in the past but with what he is engaging in 
here as we look at the workplace, as it affects young people. 

It comes as no surprise, as I said, that his response to the reports 
of increasing child labor violations has been to develop the Child 
Labor Act of 1990, and I am pleased to jiin with him in this effort 
to strengthen the protections for children. I look forward to work- 
ing closely with him and Senator Jeffords and others. 

Our hearing today, as you know, will address an issue that 
should be a matter of historical curiosity, not the regrettable sub- 
ject of today s headlines—the exploitation of children in the work- 
place. Over 50 years ago, we enacted a chilr labor law to protect 
children from working at too young an age, for excessive hours, or 
in hazardous conditions. 

Unfortunately, child labor remains a modern day problem. For 
tens of thousands of children across this country, current law and 
current enforcement don't provide the necessary protection. Since 
the mid-1980's, there hao been a dramatic increase in the number 
of child labor violations detected. According to a Government Ac- 
counting Office study released in March, the number of children 
found to be illegally emplo>ed reached a level of almost 22.500 in 
1989. up from 9,200 in 1983. In one week, this past March, the 
Labor Department found over 12,500 violations nationwide. Almost 
half of the businesses investigated »vere breaking the law. In my 
home State of Connecticut, the numter of illegally employed 
minors detected in 1989 was five times the number detected in 
1983. 

These violations are deeply troubling becaui^e of the damage done 
to the individual young people and because of what they say about 
the future prospects of this generation of America's youth. Tragic 
examples of exploitation, of injury, and even of death have sur- 
faced recently. Today's witnesses will describe accidents that oc- 
curred when 15-year-olds were using equipment they never should 
have been near. The photographs on easels show under-age chil- 
dren working in sweatshops in New York City, Like 11-year-old 
Maria Mendez, who was found by a reporter on a Friday morning 
in January trimming threads from the belts at a Manhattan gar- 
ment factory, these children remind us of sweatshop scenes in our 
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history books— scenes that we thought we had put behind us in 
this country. 

Equally troubling are studies that document the connection be- 
tween excessive work demands and difficulties in school. After- 
school and summer jobs are a time-honored and positive tradition 
for American teenagers. However if children are too young or 
hours too long, this employment erodes the child's success at 
school. That is not a debatable point. That is a fact. Today* a m^or- 
ity of teenagers work while still in school, and many put in long 
hours. In Japan, by contrast, only two percent of high school stu- 
dents work during the school year. 

Researchers from the Universities of California and Wisconsin 
found that working teenagers have lower grades, do less home- 
work, miss school more ofben, and enjoy school less than their un* 
employed classmates. In addition, although tc:>nagere often benefit 
greatlv from skills learned at their jobs, they may be learning neg- 
ative lessons as well. Increased use of cigarettes, drugs, and alcohol 
is most common amon^ seniors who work more than 20 hours per 
week. Putting all this in perspective, the good news is that young 
people reap the benefits of employment with relatively small 
amounts of time on the job. But with longer hours, they pay an un- 
intended and unacceptable price. 

As we look toward the 21st century, we know that the skills re- 
quired by our future economy will exceed those demanded today. 
Any policy that undercuts bw^tter education for today s youth is 
woefully short-sighted. During this same period, the labor force as 
a whole will shrink, thus creating more pressures on employers to 
hire young people and, apparently, as we see today, to violate our 
child labor laws. Given these trends, we must take a fresh look at 
our child labor laws and their enforcement. Our education and 
youth employment policies must go hand in hand, helping young 
people to strike the right balance. 

S. 2548, which Senator Metzenbaum and I introduced on May 
Istt increases the penalties for violations. It requires that the 
names of employers violating the laws be posted in schools, and ex- 
pands the list of hazardous occupations in which youth employ- 
ment is restricted. Even with such strengthening of the statute, the 
law will be only as eflfective as are the enforcement practices. I 
would hope that the Labor Department's March strike force oper- 
ation was iust the beginning of a sustained increase in investiga- 
tions, coupled with the administrative strengthening of regulations 
on child labor. Only if employers take our child labor laws serious- 
ly and comply fully will we protect our Nation s youth from tragic 
and unnecessary losses — whether the loss of good health in an 
unsafe workplace or the forfeiture of their educational opportuni- 
ties. 

Again* Mr. Chairman, I warn to thank you for this particular 
effort, and again commend Senator Jeffords for his efforts on this 
behalf. But for those who would suggest, as some have, that we are 
searching for an issue here, they need only look at the statistics 
that we are uncovering on an hourly basis, to recognize that we 
need to move ahead and do something in this area. 

1 emphasize, Mr. Chairman, the relationship between workplace 
and academic reforms. Every seven seconds, less than the time that 



just these opening remarks have taken, an American kid drops out 
of school, and in many case for economic reas^:)ns. When look 
at our dropout rates in our inner cities hoverine near 60*percent, 
33 percent nationwide, and compare them to our chief competitors 
in the world, with dropout rates of less than one percent like in 
Japan or West Germany, to cite two principal competitors, it be- 
comes clear that we are burdening these young people. Especially 
those who are trying to stay in school with the kind of problems 
associated with child labor laws. We don't have a lot of time to get 
back on track again. These kids are going to be responsible for 
leading this country. It is tragic that in 1990 we are talking about 
child labor laws in this country. 

My hope is that we can send this message with these hearings: 
That we are dead serious atK)ut the problem of child labor viola- 
tions. Employers who violate the law are going to be punished* and 
punished seriously, if that is what it takes in order to get this back 
on track again. We are trying to get kids to stay in school and per- 
form better and do the work that is necessary for them to face the 
2l8t century. With the kind of outside pressures ^ing placed on 
them today, a job becomes more difficult. 

So, again, I commend for what you are doing, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, thank you. Senator Dodd. I might 
say that I think the country can understand the significance and 
seriousness that we here in Congr^ give to this issue by the fact 
that both the Subcommittee on Labor, which I chair, and the Sub- 
committee on Children, Family, Drugs and Alcoholism, which Sen- 
ator Dodd chairs, are working together to move this legislation for- 
ward. Quite often, we have a situation where one committee hears 
testimony, then another, and there are delays. We don't want any 
delays. We want to move this legislation forward. We are going to 
work together, and we are going to try to paBs this legislation at 
the earliest day possible. 

Opening Statement of Senator Tom Harkin 

I am pleased that the Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs 
and Alcoholism and the Labor Subcommittee are holding this hear- 
ing the Child Labor Act of 1990 today. With the growing number of 
children in the workforce in both urban and rural communiti^, we 
must ensure their safety, by letting employers who violate child 
labor laws know that we will throw the full force of the law at 
them to prevent injury and de h of our nation's most valuable 
asset. 

Last year, Mrs, Marilyn Adams of Earlham, lA come before the 
Subcommittee on Children, to share her tragic story of the death of 
her 11 year old son who suffocated in a gravity flow wagon. She 
then formed Farm Safety for JUST KIDS to work at the grassroots 
level to educate other farm families about the dangers in giving 
children adult responsibilities before they are physically and intel- 
lectually able to handle them. She is doing fantastic work in bring- 
ing this situation tot he forefront of public debate and making rec- 
ommendations on how to prevent these tragedies. 
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I look forward to hearing all the testimony presented today. 
Again, I want to thank Senators Dodd and Metzenbaum for their 
tireless efforts, and those of their staff, to protect nation's children. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Now we have some witnesses with us this 
morning who have been victims of the failure to have adequate 
child labor laws in this country. I will ask them to come to the 
table: Justin Lowell of Portsmouth, NH; Margaret Kimmei of 
Washington, DC; and Dr. Philip J. Landrigan, Mount Sinai M^ical 
Center, speaking for the American Academy of Pediatrics of New 
York City. 

Justin, we will be very happy to hear from you at this point. 

STATEMENTS OF JUSTIN LOWELL. PORTSMOUTH, NH: MARGARET 
KIMMEU WASHINGTON, DC; ACCOMPANIED BY PETER N. MUNS- 
ING, COUNSEL: AND PHILIP J. LANDRIGAN, M.D., MOUNT SINAI 
MEDICAL CENTER, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS* NEW 
YORK, NY 

Mr. Lowell. Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Justin Lowell, 
and I am a 17-year-oId who is an A and B student at Ports- 
mouth 

Senator Metzenbaum. Pull the mike a little closer to you. 

Mr. Lowell. I am an A and B student at Portsmouth High 
School in Portsmouth, NH. I spend a good part of my day in the 
woodshop, and I do enjoy what I accomplish there. Luckily today I 
can enjoy what I accomplish there because I almost was not able 
to. 

In 1987, I had an injury to my left hand. I started work at the 
local pizza shop in my local mall. I started out as a dishwasher, 
and started out pretty well, I guess; you know, washing dishes and 
eating all kinds of good food, cleaning up at night, and having 
extra cash in my back pocket, VfY.A L5-year-old kid wouldn't like 
that? 

After a week or so, my boss stood me in front of a hobart dough 
mixing machine which was almost as tall as I am and told me I 
was going to learn how to make the pizza dough. He threw a 
pound bag of flour and some other stuff into a pan big enough that 
I could sit in, put the mixer in gear, pushed the start button and 
said, "This is how you make dough, so whenever I tell you to make 
dough, make dough." That was all the training I got, and he cer- 
tainly never let on that it was illegal for a L^>-year-old kid to use 
that machine. 

I used the machine to make dough a couple of times, and lai**r I 
was told to go over to the mixer to learn bow to grate cheese. AU 
the training I got from my boss was to put the grater attachment 
on, put the machine in gear, put a piece of chc^e in, and use the 
press to push the cheese intc the grater. 

On October 10, at about or so, I started to work in a frenzy 
as all the dishes came in from the lunch rush, and every piece of 
kitchen equipment imaginable was brought in for me to wash. That 
alone took me about an hour to do, and at about 25 minutes before 
6 o'clock, my ending time, my boss told me to cut cheese. Cutting 
cheese took usually about 15 minutes, but I only had 20 minutes to 
do it. 
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I dropped everything else I was doing and set up the machine tu 
cut cheese. At al^ut 5 minutes to 6 or so, I had just finished cut- 
ting the last block of cheese, and I started to clean the very edge of 
the grater chute with my left hand while holding the cheese press 
up with my right hand. The manager came over and said some- 
thing to me. It startled me and I turned to my right and dropped 
the cheese press out of my right hand. That knocked my left hand 
into the rotating blade of the cheese grater. 

What happened aft:er that is still impressed in my mind like it 
was yesterday. 

I felt my hand being chopped up, like the cheese being broken up 
itself I realized what was happening, and I pulled my mangled left 
hand out of the grater. I started screaming for help, an** the next 
thing I knew I was running down the service corridor with my left 
hand wrapped up in an apron, out to my father's truck where he 
was waiting to pick me up from work. 

I was rushed to the hospital in about 5 minutes, and then into 
the triage unit, and from there into sureery. When I woke up in 
the morning, I found out I was a very lucky kid. I almost lost three 
of my fingers. My doctor told me I had 78» stitches in three of my 
fingers, fused knuckles in my index and long fingers, and that I 
would never be able to write again, since I am left-handed, or play 
football or baseball or even make a fist again. When you are 15 
and l3rin^ in the hospital and you are hearing this stuff, you feel 
almost like you are worthless, and nothing can ever change it 
again. 

But after my accident, I went through a year of hell with painful 
therapy. I found out that I would not be able to return to playing 
football for an organized team, which I had done for 5 previous 
years and loved with all my heart. I learned that I wouldn't be able 
to do a lot of things. I couldn't throw a baseball properly, throw a 
football properly, open a pop-top can, hold a knife to cut meat, pick 
a coin up off a fiat surface, and many other normal, everyday 
things. 

I have adjusted to my disability now and am doing well, but the 
thing I really don't understand about the whole thing is: How come 
the accident couldn^t have been prevented? 

From what I know now from the New Hampshire Department of 
Labor, unless you are over the age of 18, you are not even allowed 
to really touch any machinery or, basically, even look at it. I was 
never told to stay away from the machine. Instead, I was ordered 
to use it. And I was never instructed in proper safety procedures. 

I believe my accident could have been prevented, and I ask that 
you do everything possible to help prevent simitar injuries to other 
young people. 

I thank you for this opportunity to he here today. I hope my 
story will protect others from iryury. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, elustin. 

I think what v/e will do, if it meets your wishes, is hear the other 
two witnesses, aiid then we will go to questions. Mrs. Margaret 
Kimmel of Washington, DC. We are glad that you are with us, but 
sad about the reason for you to be with 

Ms. Kimmel. My name is Margaret Kimmel, and I live in Wash- 
ington, DC. On October 14, 1987, I was called and told that my son. 
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Bernie, had been in an accident. I rushed to the hospitp' where I 
found Bernie in intensive care. 

He had been crushed when the forklift he was assigned to oper- 
ate after school hours when it turned over on its side. Bernie was 
15 years old. 

nis chest and stomach had be^n crushed, and the doctors per- 
formed an operation to repair what they could. He struggled to live 
but died the night of October 15, 1987. 

The forklift that killed Bernie did not have a "safety seat/' de- 
signed to protect the operator* even though this type of seat was 
available for that type of forklift. I understand that the manufac- 
turer had equipped some trucks with those seats, and there have 
been no deaths on those trucks because the driver stays with the 
truck if it turns over. 

Bernie had not been taught how to use the truck. He had not 
been taught that if the truck flips over, you have to stay with it 
rather than jump. 

Because there was no training, because there was no safety 
equipment— the truck didn't even have a working gas pedal, and 
the brake pedal was worn slick—this was an accident waiting to 
happen. It happened to Bernie, at age 15. 

When they investigated his place of work — the Seven-Up Bot- 
tling Company of Elkton— they found many minors employed in 
loading and unloading operations where they should not have been. 
They found many other violations, including safety code violations. 
For all the many violations, they received a slap-on-the-wrist fine. 

Because Bernie did not support us, because he had no depend- 
ents, Seven-Up claims that its only liability is for the simple death 
benefit for a worker that does not support others — approximately 
$1,200. We are fighting this, but I understand that this is the way 
it is in moi t States. It is cheaper to kill the younger worker than to 
injure him. 

Part of the problem is that employers do not know how deadly 
some of the vehicles are. Whether Seven-Up knew, I don't know. 
What bothers me is their reaction, not to try to stop these injuries 
but to blame my son by saying he was going too fast, when there 
wasn't even a properly working gas pedal he could operate. 

1 am not saying that work for teenagers, even after school, is 
bad. In Bernie's case, I think work was helping him with salf-disci- 
pline and giving him a sense of maturity. For nany families, it is 
also necessary financially. Heavy equipment attracts boys; they 



taught to like machines and they do It is also a sign of manhood, 
and they want that too. 

What is needed, then, are better regulations of machines in the 
workplace, including real training for employees and proper safety 
equipment, and regulations that prevent boys from being sent to do 
a man's job when it is dangerous. 

Bernie was big for his age, but he was 15. At age 15, you just 
don't have the life experience to handle dangerous heavy equip- 
ment. 

Stiffer fines are also needed. A slap-on-the-wrist fine that is im- 
posed when you have an inspection, that rarely occurs because 
there aren't enough inspectors to go around, is not going to deter 
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any lai^e company. For the small company, there will be no deter- 
rent because a small fine won't generate the word-of^mouth warn- 
ing that gets down to the small employer. 

Even after Bemie died, the company had continued on its way. 
By the time the OSHA injector got there, there were still under- 
aged boys working there. The forklift still had no safety seat, and 
no working gas pedal To me this shows that nobody pays atten* 
tion, even when a boy has lost the rest of his life. 

It seems to me that society loses twice. They lose what the child 
would have been and, because the death is olamed on the child 
worker, nothing is done to prevent deaths and iiyuries in the 
future. So he lost his life for nothing. They robbed him, even after 
he died, of his death having rome meaning. 

So I hope that you will let his life— and death signify. Let it 
mean something. Let us say that ^mie Kimmcl did not die in 
vain, another child's cross in the graveyard of workplace accidents, 
who after his death has blame put on him to avoid looking at the 
responsibility of the employer and the machine, a death which is 
robbed of the dignity of having made a difference so others won't 
be crippled or die. 

Next Monday, Bernie would have been 18 years old. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Mrs. Kimmel. I am 
sure I speak for the entire committee when I say that we share 
your loss and are very grateful to you for having the courage to be 
with us this morning. Your testimony is very helpful to us. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Dr. Landrigan. 

Dr. Landrigan. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. Good morning, Sena- 
tors. 

I am Philip Landrigan. I am a pediatrician. I am chairman of the 
Department of Community Medicine at Mount Sinai Medical 
School in New York City. For the past year, my colleagues and I in 
our department have been conducting evaluations of the health 
hazards of child labor in New York State. I would like to tell you 
about those studies this morning and the findings that we are 
making. I would like to present this testimony both on my own ac- 
count and also on the account of the American Academy of Pediat- 
rics. 

I will start off by reiterating some of the statistics that you have 
heard from others but that are still important to be said again. In 
1988 there were approximately four million American children 
under the age of 18 years that were gainfully employed. These in- 
clude children in all sectors, children working in construction, chil- 
dren in sweatshops, children working in the suburbs K r lawn com- 
panies and newspaper delivery firms, children wording on the 
farm. 

Of course, it needs to be said, as you have said, as my fellow wit- 
nesses have said, that work, when it is properly supervised and 
properly presented to children, offers very defmite advantages. It 
teaches a sense of responsibility. 

I think it is important, though, in the dialogue that you will un- 
doubtedly have with the business comuAunity over this bill, to dis- 
tinguish between work which is properly conducted and properly 
supervised on the one hand, and exploitative work on the other. 
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There is a world of difference between the two. It is a distinction 
between the responsible employer and the irresponsible employer 
that can't be neglected. 

Now, in our studies of child labor in New York State, I would 
like to give you some of the salient statistics which I think illus- 
trate the extent of the problem in just a single State. In 1988, 
which is the most recent year for which v,c have complete data, 
1,333 awards were made by the New York State Worker s Compen- 
sation Board to children under the age of 18. I emphasize that 
these were awards that were actually made, where a flnding w^s 
made that the injury was work-related claims are simply filed. 
Ninety-nine of these awards were to kids under the age of 15 years; 
541 of the total number of awards were for permanent disability, 
and 6 were for deaths. Among the injuries that we saw were: chem- 
ical burns, thermal bums, lacerations, fractures, head injuries, am- 
putations, and what is termed **injuries of multiple body parts.'' 

Each year for the past decade in New York State, there have 
been worker's compensation awards made to more than 50 chiP-en 
under the age of 13 years. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Under the New York law. what is the 
range of these awards? 

Dr. Landrigan. I don't know the dollar amounts. Senator. I don't 
have that. 

Finally, over the past decade, there have been 35 deaths in work- 
ing children in just our State. 

Incidentally, we are uncovering more and more information, 
even though it is still preliminary, that these numbers that come 
through worker's compensation are very definitely an under-count 
of the true reality. There are many barriers to cases and deaths 
being reported to worker s comp. Jrst recently, in a preliminary 
review of the State death certificate file for 1!)88, we found that in 
that year there had been six deaths to working children reported 
on the death certificates. Only one of these was also recorded in a 
worker's comji^nsation file, In other words, there appear to have 
been a total of 11 deaths in working children, B recorded in the 
death certificates and 6 recorded in worker s comp. with only one 
overlap recorded in both files. I suspect the problem is like an ice- 
berg. The more we look, the more we are going to find. 

We have been collecting reports over the past year working with 
our collaborators in the New York State Department of Lrabor and 
the State Department of Health on episodes of injury and illness 
and toxic expNosure in working children. We have gotten reports of 
amputations in pizza shops, crush injuries among children in con- 
struction, burns and electrocutions in children in fast food. There 
have been fatalities, well-publicized, of children delivering pizza, 
trying to beat the clock. There have been children crushed in 
trench cave^ins, digging foundations. In December 1988, just before 
Christmas, an U-year-old boy in New York City was torn apart and 
crushed to death in a supermarket box-crusher, and the witness 
was a 9-year-old boy working in the same establishment. 

Garment industry sweatshop work still is prevalent in New York 
City, and children are still employed. These pictures that are pro- 
vided to the committee by Danny Steele, a photographer with 
whom we have been associated, are graphic witness to the fact that 
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sweatshops are still alive and well in New York City in 1989 and 
1990. These pictures show many of the features that we have come 
to see in sweatshops: numerous cords coming out of plugs, scrap 
materials all over the place. You can't see it here, but not unlike 
the Triangle Shirtwaist fire, not infrequently the doors in these 
sweatshops are locked to keep inspectors from coming around the 
back way. The possibility of tragic fires with deaths of children is 
every bit as real a possibility today as it was when the Triangle 
fire occurred more than a half century ago. 

It is important that I emphasize the hazards to children working 
in agriculture. Children in agriculture are exposed to some terribly 
powerful machinerjr: tractors, power takeniff equipment, silos. And 
there have been numerous reports in the popular press and the pe- 
diatric literature of children who have lost their lives on the farm. 
Also, from our own surveys in New York State in upstate areas, we 
have documented what we previously heard anecdotally: that a 
very high proportion of children working on farms in our State are 
exposed to toxic concentrations of pesticides. We have numerous re- 
ports of kids going back into the fluids to pick fruits and vegetables 
when the fruits and vegetables were still wet from pesticides ap- 
plied just a few hours before. 

There is another aspect of the problem that also needs to be 
mentioned here, and that is the problem of industrial homework. 
Under the past administration, the U.S. Department of Labor liber- 
alized some long-standing regulations that for many years had lim- 
ited industrial homework, and therefore allowed people to do 
things like knit caps in their homes. Although industrial home- 
work is described in the language of freedom of choice and in the 
language of choosing one's place of work, the dark side of industri- 
al homework is that it leads all too easily and directly to the em- 
ployment of children. When work is brought into the home, it is 
almost a truism that, particularly in poor families where the cash 
is needed, the children join in the enterprise. 

I would almost consider the regulations on in<iustrial homework 
to be a litmus test of the U.S. Department of Labor*s willingness to 
truly enforce child labor law. If they are willing not to relax the 
ban on industrial homework, then I would say that the intention 
that was manifested by those well-publicized sweeps last month is 
something real. If, on the other hand, they do the occasional sweep 
but at the same time relax the bans on industrial homework, then 
the whole situation is a charade. 

I would like to conclude my testimony by expressing my support 
and the support of the American Academy of Pediatrics for your 
bill, S. 2548. The only minor fault that I would find in the bill i.s 
that it does not extend its provisions to protect children working on 
the farm. I would encourage you to reconsider that aspect of the 
bill, but overall I think that this bill — indeed, it is my professional 
opinion as a pediatrician that this bill, with the strong disincen- 
tives that it provides to exploitative child labor, constitutes a pow- 
erful step in the proper direction. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Landrigan follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMEHT OF PHfUP 4. LANDRIG AN, 
AUERtCAN ACADEMY OF PEDrATRICS 

Good morning r Mr. Chairman. My name is Philip J. Landrigan, M.D. I 

aiQ a pediatrician and an occupational physician. I am Professor and 

Chairman of the Department ot Coawunity Medicine and alto Professor 

of Pediatric© at the Mount Sinai School of Medicine in New York 

City. Prior to my at rival at Mount Sinai five years a^o, I served 

as Director of the Division of Surveillance^ Hazard Evaluations and 

Fiold Studies of the National Institute for Occupational Safety and 

Health (NIOSH), and fiom 19B4 tu I^JPS I was Chairman of the 

Committee on Envxronmental Hazards of the American Academy of 

Pediatrics , 

I am here today on behalf of the American Academy of Pediatrics, an 
organization of IR.OOO member pediatricians dedicated to promoting 
the health of infants, children, and adc>lesc«»nts . 

The Academy wishes to 3xp>e3s its appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to the Subco<nmi r tees foi holding this hearing on the problems of 
ch'ld lateor a.id the exploitat.on of youth in the workplace. 

Childhf^od emplf^yrof^nt its ^idefipread in the United States. In 1988, 
approximately 4 million American children (under age 18 years) w*»re 
gainfully employed. Legally employed children inrlud#» thf* urban 
high srhool student working in ri faPt r^^od estaM i phment , t h^* 
suburban 11 -year-old deliverina newspapers and th*» rural child 
working on a reighbor? farm. Illegal rhild labor is also 
widespread. Four-year-T'ld'^ h'-lp out m far-tory sweatshop? pif^^uiq 
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fabric between their mother..- sewing machines to increase the speed 
of piece work, while 14-year-oldR work on machinery in beU and 
garment factories, bakeries and butcher shops. Children do 
industrial homework on school nights, and they pick vegetable? in 
fields still wet with pesticides. 

While employment ofters numer-^uR advantaaes tc> children throitqh 
development of responsibility, discipline and teamwork, child labor 
can alBO threaten education and development. One of the principal 
hazards of child labor is interfereme with school perfotmame. 
Employed children often havf- iPiadequat- t im*> fo, school homework and 
increased fatigue on school days. 

Injuiies and illnesses can also be the ronsequences of child lat»or- 
Because I am a pediatrician, T would like to discuss the«e issues oi 
work-reJdited injury and illnesH with yon today. 7oe risks of 
injury, illner>s, and toxic exposure ai?5ociated with child labor 
appear to pose Significant hazards to the health of our nati-^rft 
childreft, but those hazards have only begun to be explored. 

Recently, the GAO released <1ata showing tt.at 33 State? had repnrt»>d 
a total of at l#^«st 4B minors killed and 128. OtO others injurf^d in 
work.r€lated accidents during l^^B^ and 199B. As techn.Oogy h.i5 
changed, so have the hazards that ar'> prosent xn the workf'Uv r 
Machinery has become more Bophi st ic at ^d, and substances us-d t^r 
cleaning, maintenance or machine oppratic.n may often be mor^* t<'Xir 
than those used in yparn past 
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Children aro known to experience a wide variety of toxic exposures 
at work, including fonnaldehyJe and dyes in the gantent industry, 
solvents in paint shops, pesticides in agriculture and lawn care, 
asbestos in building abatement, and bensene in pumping unleaded 
gasoline. 

In an effort to develop more substantial data on the health risks of 
child labor, X have been working with a colleague Dr. Susan H. 
Pollack of the Mount Sinai Medical Center in Manhattan, studying the 
medical impact f child labor in New York State. This work is 
supported by grants from the William T. Grant Foundation and the 
National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health. 

In 1996, the most recent year for whxch complete information is 
available, data from the New York State Worker's Compensation Board 
indicate that 1,323 awards for work-related injury and illness were 
made* to children under the age of 18 years; 99 of these awards were 
to children under the age of 15 years; 541 (41 percent) of these 
award? to children were for permanent disability and 6 wove for 
work'-related deaths. In 1986, reported injuries to working children 
in New York State included rhesnjcal burns (12), thermal burns (108), 
lacerations (436v, fractures (23B), head injuries (109), amputations 
{21) and injuries of multiple body p<»rts «R7». 

Another important statistic from New York State is that each year 
(or the past decade more than SO childrer under the age of 13 years 
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havw received workers compensation awards for injuries they suffered 
at work. 

Additionally, there were 6 deaths among working children in New York 
State last year and 35 over the past decade. Those deaths ocrured 
in grocery stores, restaurantG? farms and newspaper deliveries. 

Anecdotal reports describe injuries to children working on farms* m 
fast food restaurants and grocery stores, delivering pizzas , and 
working construction. Many children suffer minor lacerations while 
others have 'ost limbs in farm machinery accidentti, suffocated in 
grain silos, sustained burns and been electrocuted in fast !opd 
rest au ants, had arms amputated in butcher shops, become highway 
fatalities while delivering pizza under tim:> pressure, and bfen 
crushed in improperly-built construction trench cave-ins. In 
December 198B, an 11 -year -old Nf-w York l*oy was lorn apart and 
crushed to death when hr* b€-rc^m€» entangled in a box -crusher ma 
Bronx supermarket , 

Garment industry sweatshop work is an increasingly common soutt^* I't 
eroplo>TTtent for children in urban areas such as K^v Vork Cxty. 
Hazardous conditions are created by biorked exit du^^i s , c,>mt*ust it lt» 
mater ialsp inadequate vent i lat i<.m. 'u'f*r!oaded eloc t r i ^ ii I snf j-in"- 
and exposed wires. 

Adding to the problem vi thil*:! lat-i ak- the health harardf. 
associated with i ndur.t r i a i hfm»'W' i V. I'nder th»» Reagan 
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Adninlstrfttion, ths Labor DttpeirtRent b^gsn liborallcin^ 
long-standing regulationa limiting industrial hamvmric* Although 
industrial hoMwork is dascritHKt fr«qu9ntXy in tha languaga ot fraa 
•ntarprise as p^^r*- of tha fra^dom to Phoosa ona's plciC9 and tima of 
work, navarthalass tha dark sida of industrial hoawwork is that it 
laads all too easily to tha work ot childran. Indaadr it is a 
tniisra among studants of American labor that industrial hoaat^rk can 
go on for long hours and occur under adverse conditions of light« 
space and ventilation. At the vary least, auch work impairs a 
child's davalopgient and education, and at the worst, it causes 
injury and illness. Koreovar, enforcement is simply not a feasible 
option in the area ot industrial homework. How can Occupational 
Safety and Health AAainistratlon (OSHA) inspectors or Wage and Hour 
inspectors realistically be e?(pocted to evaluate hundreds or 
thousands of home workplaces? Zt simply cannot be done* The 
DepartMRt of Labor acknowledged its inability to protect children 
from these haeards and declared. industrial homework illegal in 1942. 
A decision to allow auch work is not a stop forward for children. 

Despite the challenge before us, I'm encouraged by U.S. Labor 
$teratary Slirabeth Dole's recent statement prosising •immediate 
action to step up enforcement* of the laws, larger penalties for 
violators and a review of all regulations governing children who 
work. It won't be easy, since the y.S. Labor Department's Wage and 
Hour Division is woefully understaffed and there are not enough OSKA 
inspectors today to adequately police even established factories in 
the United States. Nevertheless, the Secretary's bold and 
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courageouv words indicato a change in rc^cent Adminivtrat ion attitudi» 
And a step in the direction neceftsary for thf» protcK^tion of 
America's children. 

In addition to the wCforta of the tXrpartnwnt ot Labor, th* AAP 
Appaauds the effort* of Senators Metsenbaum and Dudd with the recent 
introduction of their child latxir leqiml^tkonf S.2548. We approv* 
of tho bill's aiB to vtrcngthen child labor law enforcement fcheiMS. 
Our only concern i» that this bill does not protect the aany 
children working on fam9< and we strongly believe thla i« an area 
that needs to be Addressed. 

To help prevent injury and illneaff in working children in the United 
StatoH we must} 

o Df'velop better data on the «^xtent, nature and B<»verlty of 
child labor; 

o Educate our nation alx^'jl the* hasardB of frhild labor? 

o l*fvie»w existing lawu and recjuiatit^nB l<» il iwprovf»in»»nt 8 

con bo nade; 

Oisrontinue floral effortK to rf»K%K f<'rr«»n l^iN.r 
t»*gulations that prc/t<?ct children <^r work, p^itr t i s u I 1 y 
ihf ieguiations liraitinq industrial hi-^ffn^wor K ; And. 

t> Pnforce nxlstlng finforal and state? lawn axt<S rt-guMt ions 
f^trjrtly, with adoquati* levels of insp^rt ion |>«*rHonnwl. 

Thank ynu for helping to f or u8 r«*m»wod att«»ritictn tht* isnui* (>f 
fhi^'l Irtbor And for brlnqinq a und«»r lit aruli nq < ? X Ut* X A^K fc>*'f..'ie 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Dr. Landrigan. 

Mr. Lowell, Justin, after the accident did anyone tell you you 
shouldn t have been operating or handling the cheese-grating ma- 
chine? 

Mr. Ix)WELL. No, sir. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Were other younp teenagers working 
there besides yourself? 
Mr. Lowell. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Were they involved in taking the machine 
apart, cleaning it? Would they do the same kind of work you did? 
Mr. Lowell. Yes, they did. 

Senator Mettzenbaum. Do you know whether the employer was 
ever fined or punished? 
Mr. Lowell. Not that I know of. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Did the employer ever say anything to 
you after the accident? 
Mr. Lowell. No, he didn't. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Never came by to see you or anything? 
Mr. Lowell. No. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kimmel before the accident, what type of work did you 
think that Bernard was doing at the plant? Did you know it was 
illegal for him to be operating a forklift? 

Ms. KiMMEL. I knew it was illegal for him to be operating a fork- 
lift. He was supposed to have been loading trucks by hand. 

Senator Metzenbaum. He was . hat? 

Ms. Kimmel. He was supposed to have been loading trucks by 
hand. That means taking the cases and putting them on the trucks. 
There would have been no violation there because he wasn't oper- 
ating machinery. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I see. But you did know that he was oper- 
ating the forklift? 

Ms. Kimmel. No, sir. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You did not know? 
Ms. Kimmel* No. 

Senator Metzenbaum. M what time of day did the accident 
happen? 

Ms. Kimmel. What do you mean by what kind of a day? 
Senator Metzenbaum. What time? 
Ms. Kimmel. Time? 
Senator Metzenbaum. Yes. 
Ms. Kimmel. 8:30 p.m. 

Senai t Metzenbaum. Did you know that it was a violation of 
law for i m to be working at that late hour? 
Ms. Kimmel. No, sir. 

Senator Metzenbaum, Was the employer ever fined or punished? 

Ms. Kimmel. They were fined approximately $3,200 for various 
violations when OSHA went in. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And the only benefits, the only financial 
civil responsibility, was something like $3,200? 

Ms. Kimmel. That is what I have been told. I don't know. I have 
never seen a penny of it, and I have never had any verification. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You have never seen any of it? 

Ms. Kimmel. No, sir. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. I wonder if your lawyer would want to 
clarify. I know he is sitting behind you. Is there litigation pending? 

Mr. MUNSiNG. Yes, sir. We do have a case against the employer. 
It is kind of a test case because, unfortunately, most States have 
what is called a worker's compensation bar. This prevents the 
family from suing the employer directly. In this case, we are claim* 
ing that, for a number of reasons—violation of the child labor laws 
being one— thev should not be entitled to the compensation bar. 
However, this bar exists in all States that I know of, and it is a 
problem. There is little economic deterrent wher an employer un- 
fortunately creates conditions that result in the death of a child. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. 

Dr. Landrigan, do you think the problem ^of child labor has less- 
ened, remained constant or increased in the past decade? 

Dr. Landrigan. My impression is that it nas increased substan- 
tially. But having said that, I will hasten to add that the record 
systems, the data base that one would truly like to document that, 
is very lacking. Neither on the Federal level nor the State level or 
there ^ood systems that really allow us to monitor trends. 

I thmk the best information on trends is provided by the annual 
demographic file. It is a survey that is done each year by the 
Census Bureau in collaboration with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. That survey shows that the 
number of working children is increasing. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How do you account for this increase in 
what we think is a civilized world? We think we are becoming 
better educated and hopefully more concerned. How do you account 
for the fact that there is a shortage of working people available to 
work? How do you account for the fact that more and more child 
labor is being used? 

Dr. Landrigan, Well, Senator, I think it is reflects a reconvert 
gence of some of the same factors that pertained 200 years ago at 
the beginning of the industrial revolution. 

First of all, at least from the Northeast, in our part of the coun- 
try, there is very low unemployment. There is a need to bring more 
workers into the labor market. 

Second, we have, at least in our part of the country, enormous 
numbers of immigrants, not all of them of legal status — from Asia, 
from Ireland, from Latin America. Because these people and their 
children are of dubious legal status, they are ripe for exploitation. 
They are nnlikely to complain unless the exploitation is so severe 
that complaining is the only recourse left. 

Finally, the posture of the previous administration can't be ig- 
nored. The previous administration was relaxed on business. It 
took OSHA inspectors out of the field. It reduced the number of 
actual walk-through inspections of places of business. I think that 
posture sent a message, to at least the less scrupulous members of 
the business community, that such violations of child labor^ if not 
okay, would at least be tolerated. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You mentioned the nonapplicability of the 
child labor laws to the field of agriculture. Do you have any idea of 
the extent percentage-wise— a guesstimate, if you don't have any 
actual figures—of what percentage of all the children employed 
below the legal age in this country are employed in agriculture? 
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Would you say 10 percent of them are in agriculture, 20 percent, 40 
percent? What would be your guesstimate? 

Dr. Landrioan. I don*t have precise figures, but in our State the 
approximate figures are in the range of a third or 40 percent. 

Senator MsrzENBAtfM. A third to 40 percent in agriculture. And 
your State is New York. 

Dr. Landrigan* That is right, which has big cities but also lots of 
rural areas, upstate of course. 

Senator Dodd. Could I just ask one c|[uestion on that point? Are 
these children working in a family environment rather than going 
out of the family environment to work for an agribusiness? Which 
is it? 

Dr. Landrigan. It is both. Senator. 

Senator Dodd. Which is the predominant of the two? 

Dr. Landrigan. I don't have precise figures on that. But looking 
at the injuries and accidents where we do have reasonable data, at 
least on those that have been reported to us, it breaks down rough- 
ly half and half, family farm versus working for money. Not neces- 
sarily for agribusiness, for huge companies, but at least working for 
pay, for a neighbor or for some agricultural firm in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Senator Mettzenbaum. Do you think that if we were to apply 
child labor law to agricultural workers, that there ought to be a 
distinction between children working as a part of the family unit 
and children working for someone else? 

Dr. Landrigan. I think it stands to reason that there would have 
to be. But I would argue that there are some forms of employment 
that are so dangerous, such as working with power take-offs on 
farms 

Senator Metzenbaum. With what? 

Dr. Landrigan. Power take-offs, which are incredibly powerful 
devices that transfer power from the drive shaft of a tractor to 
farm equipment. Some of these pieces of equipment are so incred- 
ibly powerful, so unguarded, that the potential to cause serious 
damage — amputation, crush injuries, twist injuries to children is so 

Profound that there is a case to be made for putting an absolute 
an on at least kids under the age of 16 working with that kind of 
equipment either on a family farm or working for a company. 

Then for other types of work, I think that there may be a case to 
be made for distinctions l^tween workmg for profit and working on 
the family farm. It is almost one of these situations where you 
would have to sit down with experts in the field — I am not an 
expert on agriculture, certainly — and go over it on a case-by-case 
basis. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 
Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Mrs. KimmeK I can assu»"e you that Bernie did not die in 
vain, and that this committee will do something to ensure that we 
at least reduce the risk of such occurrences as occurred to your 
son. 

Ms. KiMMEL. That would be good. 

Senator Jeffords. I deeply appreciate your coming he*re today. I 
know how painful it must be. 
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Justin, certainly your testimony is also something which will 
weigh very heavily with this committee. Again, we will make sure 
that we do whatever is possible to ensure that such things do not 
occur. 

Dr. Landrigan, I would like to inquire a little bit further— w^ell, 
first, let me go back to your lawyer, if I may. Mrs. KimmeL 

It is my understanding that the death benefit, presuming that 
the workmen's compensation bar applies, is $1,200. Is that correct? 

Mr. MuNsiNG. Approximately that, and that is true of most 
States. What happens is that the younger worker — it can be a 
child, it could be a young lady or man in their 20s— very often has 
no dependents. They don't have any dependents. The death benefit 
essentially is a funeral benefit, so they are much better off killing 
the worker than maiming him. 

Senator Jeffords. Then, also, with respect to the law in your 
State, does that bar apply if it is gross or willful n^'gligence? 

Mr, MUNSiNG, Yes, sir. The comp bar is pretty much absolute. 
The best example I can give you is that it was held to apply recent- 
ly when a company, a very large, knowledgeable, sophisticated 
company, knowingly exposed its workers to asbestos. The company 
had sent them for physicals, knew what the physicals said and did 
not tell them they had asbestosis. The company allowed them to 
continue to be exposed. The court said that it may be horrible con- 
duct, reckless, call it whatever you will, but it did not breach the 
comp bar. The comp bar is virtually impenetrable. 

That is true in about every State in the Union. I think there are 
two States in the Union where there is not a bar or where reckless- 
ness will allow the bar to be taken down. But that is it. Just two 
States. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope 5it so ne point we will have a chance to 
look into these kinds of situations under workmen's comp that are 
just an incredible contrast with tort law, with millions of dollars 
being awarded for similar situations, and yet these bars occurring 
in workmen's compensation. 

Dn Landrigan, there are several different types of violation 
which can occur, and a good many of them, for instance, are 
curfew violations, some are too long a period of time during 1 day. 
and others too many hours during the week, and then dangerous 
working conditions. One area that I am concerned about when we 
get into this legislation is that if we just take the curfew, for in- 
stance, which I believe is 7 p.m. now. back when these laws were 
passed originally we were talking mostly about factories. Now we 
are talking probably most about fast-food situations. 

Do you think there is a significant reason from the perspective of 
pediatricians for, say. a 7 o'clock curfew versus an 8 o*cIock curiTew 
for 14- and 15-year-olds? Is there anything that is significant about 
that at a fast-food shop, for instance? 

Dr. Landrigan. Well, Senator, I was on a committee w^hich ad- 
vised the Department of Labor in New York State over the past 
couple of years where we reviewed the State laws, and the curfew 
laws were one aspect that we looked at. 

We all agreed, everybody that was on that committee, that the 
basic premise underlying the curfew regulations has to do with get- 
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ting the children home in time so that they can do their home- 
work. The princif^ job of children is to be students, to learn so 
that they can become fully productive, fully participatory members 
in the adult workfon^. The argument, then, is that if kids are 
working until 8 o'clock or 9 o'clock, at least on those nights when 
there is school the next day, that that late w-)rk defeats the ability 
of the child to do homework. 

The compromise, thereibre, that we worked out in New York was 
that we would allow children to work until, it was either 8 or 9 
o'clock on Friday and Saturday evenings, because of the obvious 
fact that there is no school on Saturday and Sunday morning, but 
that on school nights it must end at 7 o clock. 

Senator Jeffords. I understand. Now, as far as the number of 
hours per day, I am not sure just what the limit is at this time. Is 
there some number of hours that you feel that is too long if you 
are in school, to work 3, 4, 5 per day? 

Dr. Landrigan. Well, figure most kids are in school from 8 or 
8:30 in the morning until 2 or 3 in the afternoon, so that by the 
time they finish school, they have already put in a minimum of 6 
hours, not to speak of the time getting to and from. So I would 
think that anytning more than perhaps 3 hours work beyond ihat 
would be an upper limit. If a child doesn*t get out of school until 3, 
allowing some time to get from e;hool to the place where he works 
or she works, then by 6:30 or 7 o'clock, the child will have put in 3 
or 3^2 hours. In my opinion, that is quite enough. 

I, mjrself, don't really look forward to going home with a full 
briefcase after 10 or 11 hours in the office and faced with the pros- 
pect of having to do some homework, and I can't imagine that it's 
any easier for a 14- or a 15*year-old high school kid. 

Senator Jeffords. As to the number of hours per week, assuming 
a child is in school, 14, 15? 

Dr. Landrigan. Again, it has to be limited. I would have to re- 
check the statutes. I come at it from the medical side not the legal, 
but clearly there have to be limits. 

Senator Jeffords. Trying to get at whether we should examine 
this with respect to the change of our society over these number of 
years, and you are not talking as much about — well, you are to a 
certain extent—sweatshops, but also the different types of occupa- 
tions. 

Dr. Landrigan. Well, one trap I think it is important we not all 
fall into ' thinking is that somehow suburban fast-food outfits, 
because they are physically attractive, are fundamentally different 
from the sweatshop environments that you see here. Sure, they 
look different. Sure, they have green plants around. But if kids are 
working 6 or 8 hours on a slippery floor with unprotected equip- 
ment, that environment, despite the cosmetically nice appearance* 
is every bit as dangerous as a factory floor. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Senator Dodd? 

Senator Dodd. I thank all of you again. First of all, I want to join 
Senator Metsenbaum and Senator Jeffords in particularly express- 
ing our gratefulness to both of you, Justin and Mrs. Kimmeh for 
your willingness to be here today. I hope you both know how much 
we appreciate it. It is not easy to come and testify before a Senate 
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committee and talk about something, in your case, Mrs. Kimmei, 
so pointedly personal. I remember my mother saying that her 
worst fear was that she would outlive her children. To listen to you 
and what you have been through and then to be here today is 
something that I deeply, deeply appreciate. As hard as it is to do, 
with all due respect to the statisticians and the experts and the 
professionals who contribute significantly, frankly it is your will- 
ingness to be here and your willingness to share with us your per- 
sonal experience that will have a greater effect in many ways than 
all the data and all the numbers and all the cases that are talked 
about in the abstract. S<> you are accomplishing a great deal, and 
as Senator Jeffords said, don't you ever doubt for a single moment 
whether or not Bernie is being remembered. Hopefully we will 
reduce substantially the number of Bernie's that this world and 
this country experience. This applies to you, Justin, as well. You 
are a very articulate young man. If I were living in New Hamp- 
shire, I would be very nervous about a guy like you running for 
public office. You may not have a good left hand, but you have a 
good set of lungs. 
Mr. Lowell. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate your being here as well. 

I was curious, Justin, about the employer. I was told that he was 
cited by New Hampshire Department of Labor. They did go after 
the restaurant owner. Do you know that to be the case, and that he 
skipped town? 

Mr. Lowell. Through my lawyer, I didn*t hear of them being 

fined by OSHA or something like that. 
Senator Dodd. He was cited though, wasn^t he? 
Mr. Lowell. From what ycu have just told me, I ^uess so. 
Senator I>odd. I am told that he was cited by the Department of 

Labor in New Hampshire. They do have child labor laws there, and 

th he skipped the State- 
Mr. Lowell. He did do that. 

Senator Dodd. And so they weren't able to have Jurisdiction over 
him in terms of fining him. 
Mr. Lowell. Right. 

Senator Dodd. Anc* that is the problem. How long did you work 
for this fellow? 
Mr. Lowell. Approximately a month. 
Senator Dodd. Yes, a very brief amount of time. 
Mr. Lowell. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. In your view, if the employer had known that 
there was a $10,000 fine, that he might do time in jail causing an 
injury like yours, do you think he would have put you on that ma- 
chinery? 

Mr. Lowell. I do believe he would have anyway because he was 
too lazy to do it himself. 
Senator Dodd. So basically our law ii;ri*t going to work. 
Mr. Lowell. Not by his standards. 
Senator Dodd. Well, that is encouraging. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Lowell. Sorry. 
Senator Dodd. I^t s go home, Howard. 

Well, we will have to make it higher in New Hampshire, that is 
ail. 
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Mrs. Kimme), you said that you knew there were other young 
people working where Bemie was working. Could you elaborate on 
that a bit, pleitse? 

Ms. KiMMEL. Well, there were 14- and 15-year-old boys. 

Senator Dodd. How many were there? 

Ms. KiMMEL. Well, the night that I went there, there were five of 
them. 

Senator Dodd. All working at night? 

Ms. KiMMEL. They were all working at night. It was after 8 
o'clock. 

Senator Dodd. Had there been any other injuries that you know 
of at that particular facility? 

Ms. KiMMEL. Not that I know of. I believe it was the first acci- 
dent they have had. 

Senator Dodd. Dr* Landrigan, my colleagues have asked most of 
the pertinent questions for you. I was interested when you were 
talking about the work that gets done, that homework, if you will, 
in these cottage industries. You sort of passed over that, what sort 
of work are children doing in that home environment that causes 
you such concern? 

Dr. Landrigan. Well, legally, they are doing none. But the type 
of work that ^ts done in homes, in which it has been documented 
time and again that children participate illegally, are such things 
as jewelry assembly, knitting ski caps and other outerwear, and 
electronic assembly— putting together car radiof and radar detec- 
tors in homes. 

What has gone on here is that over the past four or 5 years, the 
U.S. Department of Labor has basically been relaxing r^ulations 
that have been put in place 40 or 50 years ago under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to restrict industrial homework. And those 
rates were put in place precisely because it was recognized in the 
1940's and 1950*s that industrial homework led inevitably to child 
labor. And so the laws were clamped down. 

What the U.S. Department of Labor has been arguing these past 
few years is that they have enough inspectors to adequately en- 
force the situation of industrial homework, and thereby prevent 
child labor. I say and the American Academy of Pediatrics says 
that that position is just not borne out by the facts. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has decreased the number of OSHA inspectors, de- 
creased the numbers of wages and hours inspectors; and with the 
current diminished workforce, it is ludicrous to think that they can 
make evening raids on homes to discover kids at the sewing ma- 
chine. It simply do^n^t add up 

The only wav to deal with the problem is not to liberalize the 
regulations, to keep them in place to prevent homework, and there- 
by to prevent child labor in the home. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask both of you—and* again, Mrs. KimmeK 
I think Justin was saving that he had an employer who was par- 
ticularly egregious in nis responsibilities. Obviouslyt the question is 
whether or not increased fines and the possibility of jail sentences 
is going to have a deterrent effect on those who might employ 
young people and put them in dangerous situations or employ 
them in hours that would be illegal. In your view, is stiffening the 
fines and raising the prospect of incarceration going to have a posi- 
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live impact, along with enforcement? Obviously, assuming we have 
got the laws that are going to be enforced. 

Ms. KiMMEL. As long as it is enforced, I believe it will help, be- 
cause most of your employers are honest people. 

Senator Oodd. How about you, Doctor? 

Dr. L-NDRIGAN. I would agree. I think that the distinction I 
made betore between hon^t, decent business people and exploita- 
tive business people is a real distinction. There may be a few ex- 
ploiters that are going to flout the law, but I think that a good, 
stiff law will make a strong impact on the majority of employers. 

Senator Ik>DD. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and thank you all very 
much. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. I want to thank this panel. 
Your testimony has been extremely helpful. I would like, Mrs. 
Kimmel, if your lawyer would be good enough to identify himself 
for the record. 

Mr. MuNSiNG. Peter Munsing of Reading and Spring City, PA. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You might leave your card with the court 
stenographer, if you would, please. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your being with us. 

Our next witness is William C. Brooks, assistant secretary for 
Employment Standards, the Department of Labor, accompanied by 
Robiert Davis. Happy to have you with us, Mr. Brooks. We are also 
very pleased to have Mr. Robert Davis, the Solicitor of Labor, with 
us again this week. We can try to figure out something to bring 
him back in next week. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. BROOKS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS, I .S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT P. DAVIS. SOLICITOR OF LABOR 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, before beginning my statement today, I 
want you and the committee to know that I am concerned about 
the experiences that these witnesses before me have had. And as I 
will tell you in a moment, wp are committed to enforcing child 
labor laws in the Department of Labor. And with Senator Dodd, 
Secretary Dole and I are dead serious about doing something about 
reversing this trend that we see in the country 

Before giving my summary remarks, I request that my full state- 
ment be inserted in the record in its entirety. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you for the opportunity to be here this morn- 
ing to discuss the serious and complex problem of increased child 
labor violations which is of great concern to both .suhcommitteps, 
Secretary Dole and myself In addressing this problem, the Depart- 
ment is committed to communicating a clear message to the other 
three principal players — parents, educators, and employers — that 
our first priority must be the education, health and safety of Amer- 
ica's children. However, Secretary Dole and I do not want our firm 
and fair enforcement to in any way suggest that we are opposed to 
our teenagers participating in a positive work experience in a safe 
environment. 

I am proud of our achievements in the enforcement area under 
the leadership of Secretary Dole. What you are witnessing at the 
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Department of Labor is a cross-cutting commitment to firm and 
fair enforcement. The Employment Standards Administration is 
currently participating in a Department-wide enforcement task 
force to ensure current enforcement strategies maximize utilization 
of our resourres. The threenlay strike force mvolved more than 500 
compliance officers nationwide and conducted 3,900 investigations, 
uncovering about 12,750 minors illegally employed by over 1,900 es- 
tablishments. We have imposed more than $3.9 million in penalties 
on violators. 

I must emphasize that the strike force is only one component of 
a comprehensive 5-part strategy developed under the direction of 
Secretai^ Dole to address the serious problem of child labor viola- 
tions. Other components include our alreadv increased civil money 

gsnalties and the intradepartmental task force comprised of the 
mployment Standards Administration and the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, and other DoL agencies. 

Your invitation to testify references your bill introduced just this 
last week. The bill reflects your strong commitment to America's 
children— a commitment we share. Although we have had only a 
short time to study the bill, we support its main objective; namely, 
to ensure that employers are given sufficient incentives to comply 
with the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Like you, we recognize that civil and criminal penalties are ap- 
propnate means of emphasizing the seriousness of child labor viola- 
tions. The strike force civil money penalties of $3.9 million is solid 
evidence of our commitment. We suspect that the employer in 
Dallas who was fined over $153,000 has gotten the message. And 
we think that our biweekly release of the names of fined employers 
has used the press as a multiplier of our enforcement efforts, for 
we, like you, think that full, fair, and firm enforcement is the 
answer to bringing about compliance. 

As Secretary Dole has publicly stated, the Department is cur- 
rently making a comprehensive review of its regulatory and statu- 
tory authority and requirements in the child labor area. Today, I 
would like to tell you how we are approaching that study and de- 
scribe our analytical framework. 

As to our approach, you need to know that we view administra- 
tion of the laws Congress has given us and use of the resources 
that the American taxpayer has provided for that administration 
as a matter of stewardship; that is, it is our responsibility to do the 
best possible job with what we are given. An important part of 
stewardship is knowing when to ask for more. If after careful, pru- 
dent study we decide that the public trust requires more, whether 
enhanced statutory provisions for civil and criminal penalties or 
for more compliance officers, we won't be afraid or bashful to ask 
for more. 

You have witnessed that attitude in connection with the Etepart- 
ments OSHA. pension, and other activities. It is- an attitude we 
firmly share. 

As part of that study, we are looking closely at the results of the 
strike force in light of the increased penalties that we have set in 
place, and we are looking at a regulatory process by means of our 
child labor task force. Are our increased civil money penalties 
enough? It is a question that your bill squarely poses by proposing 
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a change to the FLSA statute itself. Should criminal penalties be 
increased? Again, your legislation raises the right questions. 

Our analytical framework in setting about to answer those ques- 
tions starts from the fundamental proposition that breaking the 
law should never be a cost of doing business, and that truly fla- 
grant violators should be severely punished. We believe that the 
child labor civil and criminal penalties should be broad enough to 
stop th^ violators. We are particularly concerned with flagrant vio- 
lators. 

We also recogniw the need not to discourage law-abiding employ- 
ers from offering entry level job opportunities to minors. Economic 
trends are such that the continued growth in the number of jobs 
and a low unemployment rate will dictate increased reliance on a 
shrinking pool of minors. There were 1.2 million fewer 16- and 17- 
year-olds in 1989 than in 1981, and some 700,000 fewer 14- and 15- 
year-oids in 1989 than in 1981. Our objective is to ensure that em- 
ployers do not cut legal comers in hiring minors. 

While I cannot comment on the specifics of your bill at this time, 
I can tell you that we will have a response to you expeditiously and 
look forward to working with the Congress on this critical issue. 

This concludes my summary remarks, and we would like to take 
any of your questions at this time. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Brooks follows:] 
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STATEMENT OP 
WILtXAM C. BROOKS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EMPLOVRENT STANDARDS 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN, FAMILY, DRUGS AND ALCOHOLISM, OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

May 8, 1990 

Messrs. Chainnen and Members of the Subcomolttees: 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to discuss 
child labor* Like both of you, Secretary Dole and I are deeply 
concerned about this issue. My purpose today is to describe the 
Department of Labor *s strategy in addressing the employnont of 
children in violation of our laws. It is a strategy that will, I 
believe, send an unmistakable n»ossage: t^at va have gotten tough 
on law>bipeaker&. 

At the outset, I would like to nention that we are in the 
process of reviewing S.2548« legislation that you jointly 
introduced just last week, and we will be providing you comments 
on this legislation in the near future. The Secretary and I 
share the aims of that bill, and commend you for your keen 
interest in protracting the safuty* health and general well-being 
of American children. 

As Secretary Dole has publicly stated, the Department is 
currently making a comprehensive review of its regulatory and 
statutory authority and requirements in the child labor area. 
Many major related policy considerations are being examined. The 
Department, under the secretary's leadership, has already 
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und*rt«k«n a fiv«-part action plan to aaal with child labor 
violations that rcflacta our own vary strong coamitoant, which I 
would lika to discuss today. 

Vigorous anforcanant of tha law is tha kaystona and first 
part of this plan. At Secretary Dola*s diraction, tha Ewploywant 
Standarda Administration, on March 12-14, undartook a natlonwida 
anforcamant action, or strika forca, diractad at child labor 
violators. Ma rafar to this as oporation Child watch. More than 
3900 workplaces wars invastigatad. Violations affecting children 
ware found in roughly half of these workplacas* To data, we have 
assessed penalties for nore than 850 businesses. The employers, 
whose names have bean made public include only thosa involved in 
investigations completed and reported, as of April 25. Many 
larger complex casas are still being processed. 

What is important, of course, are the children found to be 
illegally employed. 

Hare is a profile of these youngsters: 

More than 1,800 were 14- to 17-year-old teenagers in 
harardous occupations, such as operation of meat 
slicing machinery. 

About 450 were 13 years old or below and too young to 
work. 

The rest, more than 10,500, were 14- and 15-year olds 
working later or longer than is legally allowed during 
the school week. 
Of these, 38 violations involved serious injuries or 
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disabllltlM* No duths causndl child labor were reported* In 
275 of the inve8ti9Ations, the employer had failed to maintain 
records of the minors* dates of birth. 

Those finss cited as being in violation are located in 46 
States and the District of Columbia and can appeal the 
Department's findings^ seek to have them overturned, or pay the 
fine assessed* 

Secretary Dole and I believe that the results support the 
original idea of using a strike force. These results confirm 
that the earlier research and evaluation that the Department did 
was valuable in defining a national problem and shaping a 
response. A highly visible message has been given not only to 
employers but to schools, children and parents. The message is 
this: Employment experience can be very desirable for 
youngsters^ there is no question about that. But children's 
first priority, and the first priority of their parents and 
employers, is their education^ health and safety. Employer 
violations, whether motivated by greed or by ignorance, will not 
be tolerated. 

As a result of the strike force, we are already seeing a 
dramatic increase in requests by employers asking for guidance in 
complying with the law. The nationwide publicity on this strike 
force was extremely useful. It multiplied the effectiveness of 
enforcement actions, by informing children and parents of their 
rights and employers that certain practices are wrong, it has 
served as a deterrent to employers who do not wish their 
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violations pubXici2ftd. 

Our stCfiOd initiative is to stiffan penaltxea for offenders. 
This was put to its first major test by the strike force. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) provides that employers 
who violate the child labor provisions may be assessed penalties 
up to $1,000 per violation. Prior to February 3, we limited 
penalty assessments to 11,000 per minor, regardless of how many 
types of Violations there were for each child and regardless of 
how often each occurred. Under a revision of our internal 
procedures, which we have applied to our recent strike force 
investigations, we are no longer limiting assessments to $1,000 
per minor. Instead, we are assessing within the $1,000 statutory 
limit per violation. Therefore, multiplt^ violations involving 
one minor could, and did, at times result in an assessment 
totalling more than $1,000 per minor. This has resulted m an 
estimated $3.9 million in strike force penalties. 

The increased penalties I have discussed have already been 
implemented, .hey did not require new regulations or 
legislation. But the Secretary regards this step as the 
beginning, not the end of our overall action plan on penalties- 

The Secretary has directed me to follow carefully the impact 
of the new penalty assessments we have adopted and to study their 
implications for future enforcement, m terms of adequacy and 
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detarrant •ffect. I am currontly undertaking thia ovaXuation. 
In doii>9 so, I am mindful that a delicate balance be struck. Wg 
Kuat punish flagrant offenders, without discouraging other 
employers from legally hiring youngsters. 

The current framftwork of laws anc^ ret^ulatior^s. 

As members of both subcommittees know, our authority for 
thiss strike force and other enforcement derives from th** 'hi Id 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor standards Act. 

For non-farm labor, the basic rule is that there is a X6- 
year minimum age for employment. There are two major exceptions. 
First, the Act permits work by 14* and 15- year olds In 
restricted hours and restricted occupations so that the work does 
not interfere with schooling, health, or general well-being. 
Second, for 16-and 17-year olds, employment is legal except where 
we find that an occupation is hazardous or detrimental to health 
or well-being. The Department over the years has made such 
findings for about 17 nonagricultural occupations. 

The basic rule for farm labor i» that children under 14 can 
work only outside of school hours and under certain 
circumstances, unless the children are employed by their parents 
or work on the family-owned farm. However, the Department has 
determined that some farm work is too hazardous for any children 
under 16 ► Children younger than 12 years can som:;times work with 
parental consent and under ver^* limited circumstances. 

The Department enforces these and other fair labor standards 
through a nationwide force of about 1,000 Wage and Hour 
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compliance officers. Th« striKo forco utilis«Kl half of thasa 
officara for thraa d^ys. 

tha Departmnt'a afforta ara cocplasantary to tha «f forts of 
tha Stataa^ most of which hava thair own fair labor standards 
provisions for childran. For axampla, thera may ba occasions 
whan tha Fadaral FlSh does not apply because there is no 
■^commerce" within the meaning of our statute. In such cases, a 
Staters law may reach these situations. 

Tha problan. 

The atrike force and other actions I shall describe shortly 
have made it clear that labor undertaken by minors in violation 
of Federal child labor standards is, in the plainest possible 
terms, illegal and unacceptable* Secretary Dole and I believe 
that the Labor E>epart:raant should prepare our future workforce — 
our children — for the 2lst century* Our children will lead us 
there. They need to get there safe and educated. 

Our basic understanding of the problem was - and is - 
derived from tha Department's own enforcement record. 

In 1985, our compliance force detected 9,800 illegally 
employed minors. In 1989, that number was 22,500 — an increase 
of 1281 • Over the same period, we almost tripled the fines that 
ve imposed on law-breaking employers ~ from $1 million in 1985 
to $2.8 million in 1989. Now we are assessing the results of a 
Operation Child Watch, whose employers must pay an estimated $3*9 
million in fines. 
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Mr. Chairman, I b«licv« these numbers tell us that the 
Department^ as evidenced by its constantly improving record of 
enforcement, is doing a first-rate job in responding to a growing 
problem* 

What has caused this burgeoning problem? 

Child labor violations are most prevalent, of course^ xn 
industries that employ the most kids. These tend to be the low- 
skilled, lower paying service sector jobs in our economy. 
Examples run the gamut from grocery and convenience stores to 
fast food estabXishmentf , restaurants, movie theaters, retail 
shops, bakeries r and other enterprises. 

It would be easy to sensationalize the overall problem by 
concentrating on the occasional, graphic stories of tragically* 
abused child laborers. But that doer not present an accurate 
overall picture, and does not lead to an effective, coherent 
enforcement policy one that addresses the problem on all 
fronts from the tragic cases to less dramatic* but nonetheless 
harmful r child labor infractions* 

He balievA that the root causes of the problem are subtle 
economic and demographic trends. 

On tha economic side, the good news is that we have had 
continued growth in the number of jobs and a low unemployment 
rate for some time. Bu» the baa news is that some employers cut 
legal corners in filling entry-level jobs with young children. 

As to demographics, the post-war baby boom fueled the growth 
of our labor force in the 1970 •» and 1980 That trend has 
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nvarsftd^ and the pressure to hire very young workers will 
increue • 

The trend in fact was evident in the 19808. 

There were 1.2 million fewer 16- and l7-year olds in 1989 
than in 1981 {fro» 8.1 milli'^-^ to 6.9 trillion). There were aiso 
fawer 16- and 17-year olds working {from 2.9 million to 2.6 
million) ^ 

For 14- and IS^year olds the trenae ware similar but not 
exactly the same. There were 700, QQO fewer 14- and IS-year olds 
in 1988 than in 1981 (from 7.3 to 6.6 million). There were fewer 
children in this category working (from l.l million to .9 
million) . 

These trends suggest economic incentives for employers to 
induce young workers into off-limits jobs (perhaps at higher 
rates of pay than they might enjoy elsewhere) , and to work the 
smaller pool of 14- and 15-year-olds for longer hours than are 
permissible. 

This hypothesis is a possible explanation of the rise in 
violations involving hours-worked by children and of hazardous 
occupation orders violations. It also motivates us to fashion 
our strategy so that we can influence the employer's decision 
whether or not to hire kids in violation of the law. Simply put. 
our aim is to make it unaccoptably costly tc employ children in 
violation of the law. 

Thft Department's objec tives in dealing with the Problem. 

Our mission is to meet these troubling trends — to get in 
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front of the probira dnd to iDake violating the Xav much more than 
just a cost of doing business. 

Accordingly, l havo B<tt throa kay ob)octiv«s in this area: 
First » to •nsura firm and fair enforcement of the FLSA's 
restrictions on child labor, made visible through high-profile 
enforcement and public awareness* Second, to develop, where 
nftceasary, new regulations end enforcement policies to ensure 
that the Department is proactive on this issue. Third, when the 
employment of youth is permissible- to ensure that it Is aaffi- 
I have already described the first two parts of Secretary 
Dole's 5-part action plan needed to meet these objectives. I 
will now turn to the other three parts of our plan. 

The ^hird initiative the Secretary has directed me to 
undertake is to ensure that when kids can work legally, the work 
is not unsafe or unhealthy. X am moving forward expeditiously 
with regulatory changes dealing with Hazardous Occupation orders 
No. 10, to propose that meat slicers in restaurants are covered 
by the Order j No. 2, to propose to remove the existing exemption 
for le- and 17-year old school bus drivers* and No. 12, to 
propose to broaden the prohibition on minors using paper-products 
machinery. 

Kb we do so, we will continue to review our existing 
hazardous orders, paying heed to the views of public and private 
organlrations and individuals, including th*i Child Labor Advisory 
Committee created by the Department, whose time and efforts are 
much appreciated. 
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Kb a £S2U££b initiativ«<. I hav«^ at tha Sacratary*s 
diraction, aatabliahed an intradapartaantal task forca to ansura 
that tha Dapartmant's approach to formulating and anforclng our 
ragulatlona la affactlva* Tha task forca < 'hlch has bagun Its 
vork» la chalrad by tha Etsployxoiant standards Adnlnlstration 
(ESA)r and Ineludas rapresantatlves of tha Occupational Safaty 
and Haalth Administration (OSKA) , the Solicitor of Labor^ tha 
Buraau of Labor Statistics and others* This has already led to a 
new level of intradepartmental cooperation in the form of a 
Memorandum of Understanding between ESA and OSKA^ which has 
initiated a national effort at cross-training of our respective 
staffs to identify and refer violations of our respective 
statutes^ including haalth jnd safaty violations of our working 
youngsters. The task force will seek to identify^ share and 
develop meaningful haalth and injury data essential to policy 
decisions. It will review the exposure of minors to chemicals. 
It will also advise whether the hazardous occupations orders 
should continue to be reviewed one by one« or whether a more 
generic approach is feasible. The present approach may not be as 
flexible as we want it to be « to accommodate fast-changing 
workplace technology and conditions* 

We are keenly aware that Fi3A enforcement in general, and 
child labor enforcement in particular^ also face special 
challenges in dealing with the recent immigrant population and 
with the agricultural sector. For example r family farms or other 
family businesses, where many injuries occur, are exempt from the 
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PLSA Child labor provlvions whan th* owners •mploy thsir own 
childrsn. And langusg* b«rrl«r» oft*n have to bs overcome in 
•Rforcin? child labor l&vs asong legal or lllagal inigrants. 

Sm a Xlf^ major initiatlv«, the Secretary and I have 
diractad our wage and Hour ataff , working with attomays In tho 
Offica of tha Solicitor, to datarmina, in casaa involving serious 
illagal child labor, whether wa should seek court intervention in 
tha form of praliainar/ and parvanant injunctiona- 

Tha Department will consider litigation where there is clear 
avidanea of aiiployer recidiviaa, employer unwillingness to taKe 
tha steps nacassary to aasura future compliance with tha PLSA, or 
a particularly flagrant violation. 

The child labor Injunction will be an important weapon for 
us — one that we are going to be utilizing mora effectively. 
These five initiatives are being taken within a broader 
• overall restructuring and renewal of ESA enforcement and 
managmmant* In February, I announced a restructuring of the 
relationship of our field offices to our national office, making 
regional program heads directly accountable to national program 
heads* My aim here is decentralization* When I accepted this 
job, secretary Dole asked mm to bring business principles to the 
administration of tha Department's largest agency, ESA. I took 
her at bar word. This new structure will establish clearer lines 
of authcrity and communication, and empower those responsible for 
enforcing the laws with adequate authority and resources to do 
so. Under the Secretary's overall leadership to strengthen dol 
enforcaaant^ ESA will shortly hold a national conference on 
enforcement* At the conference, we will continue to look at how 
the realities of enforcement can better interrelate to setting of 
national enforcement policy. 

Messrs. Chairmen, this concludes my prepared remarks. I 
will be happy to answer any questions that members of the 
subcommittees may have. 
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Senator Metzknbaum. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks. We 
appreciate your comment, and we appreciate the efforts of the Sec- 
retaiy in this area. We appreciate the effort that was made with 
the three-day strike force, ft was a kind of symbolism, and particu- 
larly we appreciate your indicating that the Department supports 
our objectives. What we now want to do is pass the legislation. 

I need not tell you that the time clock is running on the duration 
of this session. We intend to move promptly. My stafF will be avail- 
able to work with the Department of tabor at any time, on any 
day. I don^t liave any problem about working them late hours or 
overtime. They are not children. [Laughter.] 

There are no child labor laws that are applicable. If you want to 
meet with them at 1 o'clock in the morning, they will be there. But 
we are ready to move, and we say to the Department of Labor that 
we understand the question of studies, conferences, thinking, dia- 
Lgue, and all the other stuff. We in Coni^ress deal with action. We 
either pass legislation or we don't. This l^slation has a "go" 
signal on it, and I make no bon^ about it. We would like to have it 
a^'go/go" signal by including the administration's support as well. 

Mr. 0ROOKS. Senator, we have completed about 45 percent of the 
cases, the investigations, and we are utilizing that data to set our 
frame of how we need to look at this from a statutory and from a 
regulatory standpoint. So we are moving along those lines, and at 
the same time or in concert, looking at your biil. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you think that it will be possible that 
some time this week the Department of Labor could meet with my 
staff in order to see if there are any problems so that we could 
have the administration on board? We would like to try to work 
out those problems. If we have disagreements, of course, so be it. 
But we are anxious to move. 

Mr. Brooks. We would be in agreement to sit down and start 
conversations. You need to also know, because there are some who 
think that this was a one-time effort, the strike force, on March 
12-14, we plan to have at least two more of those this year with 
other dimensions, especially to make sure that we are focusing in 
on the charts that are on the wall there. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What a beautiful way to complete the pic- 
ture of having three strike force hits this year by enactment of leg- 
islation to increase the penalties. I think it would just be terrific. 

Let me ask you a little bit about your compliance officers. How 
many compliance officers are assigned to investigate child labor 
violations? And are there any plans to increase that commitment? 

Mr. Brooks. There are 1,000 compliance officers in the Wage and 
Hour Division. How we function is each time they go out on an in- 
vestigation, they are looking for child labor. 

Now, I might add that recently I signed a memorandum of un- 
derstanding with Jerry Scannell, the assistant secretary for OSHA, 
whereby we would do some cross-training of my compliance officers 
with his OSHA compliance people, whereby in both cases when my 
people are out there looking for OSHA violations, such as if they 
are in a place where these plugs and all these things are, our 
people could see those and report those to Assistant Secretary 
Scannell in OSHA. And his people are out at the same time, when 
they see violations of child labor, they report them back to me. 
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It is verj' difTicult to give a number or a time because what has 
happened in our reporting system is that the only thing that is 
counted is when our compliance oflicers have a hit, when they, in 
fact, find a child violation rather than when they are looking for 
violations. 

Now» let me also say that we are— at this time I have stream- 
lined and reorganized the Employment Standards Administration, 
specifically the Wage and Hour, so that I could clearly get the in- 
structions down through the organization. We have put the line 
people back in the business of enforcement. We are doing some in- 
novative things, such as the strike force, where we are now utiliz- 
ing more people in that effort. Where I see the priorities that are 
needed with those 1,000 people is where I am going to put them. 
No longer are we going to— in the past, our ac*.ivity has been com- 
plaint-driven. We have sat by the phone and waited on a call for 
someone to call in with a complaint, and we responded. Well, we 
have changed that in the last month. We are going to be more di- 
rected and more focused on going out and identifying where should 
we be and where should we be attacking the problem. 

So once I put all this into my system with an intradepartmental 
task force that we have going on, where we are studying the re- 
sults of the study, I think we will be in a better position to under- 
stand if we need any more resources or if the current ones we have 
are adequate. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How many compliance officers do you 
now have? About 1,000? 
Mr. Brooks. One thousand. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Isn't it a fact they are pretty much over- 
burdened and that they are doing all the violations, including child 
labor law violations, at the same time? As I understand it, none of 
them is specifically looking for child labor law violations. 

Mr. Brooks. Up until March 12, none of them were specifically 
looking for child labor violations. But as we move forward, we are 
going to continuously have some peonle looking for child labor vio- 
lations. 

Now, the number from day to day, 1 am not sure. The other 
thing we have done. Senator, with this strike force is to pinpoint 
the parts of the country and to pinpoint the parts of cities and the 
industries that we are going after. So we are going to be much 
more I think sophisticated and knowledgeable about where to go to 
deal with child labor violations. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Brooks, can you tel! me how many 
are specifically directed at child labor law violations at this time? I 
don't care whether it s 10 or 11 or 101 or 102. 

Mr. Brooks. At this time, I don't have any who are directed 
strictly on child labor. In our parlance, they are "generalists." 
When they go out, they look at the whole host of violations. But as 
I indicated earlier, we are in the process of changing that. We are 
going to have an enforcement conference here in Washington on 
May 29 and 30. I am bringing in all of my regional and district 
people who are involved in enforcement. We are going to have a 
major look at how we deploy our resources. 
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Once we come out of that, I think my answer will be much differ- 
ent than it is today because we are going to change the way in 
which we enforce the law and utilize our resources. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I would say to you that if you had a bloc 
of enforcement officers dealing with child tabor violations, it would 
be very significant and very effective, in this Senator s opinion, be- 
cause child labor law violations can be more singled out. You can 
get a pretty good idea of where to look for them, with the overbur- 
dened job tlwt the whole group has, I am afraid you don't find 
them. But I think if you had a certain group of men and women 
specifically addressing themselves to child labor law violations, my 
guess is that you would rapidly decrease the number of child labor 
law violations in this country. It would send a loud and clear 
signal^ in these garment factories, fast-food operations, and some of 
the other plac^ where we know child labor is generally used. 

The people going into General Motors, don'i have to check there. 
That i g not where the problem is. It is not at General Electric. It is 
not at ITT or AT&T. The problem is in certain areas. And I would 
strongly urge you as promptly as possible to take a certain number 
and say: Your job is to find child labc" law violations if they exists 
and the faster you move, the more applause you will get, not only 
from the Department of Labor but from Congress and the people in 
the country as well. 

Mr. Brooks* Senator, I am sure by the end of this month we will 
have a cadre of people dedicated. In fact, ^ti^rting this Friday, we 
are going to have a cadre dedicated to one portion of this business. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Davis, I am going to 
excuse myself. The co-chairman of this hearing. Senator Dodd, is 
going to carry on. I am due at another hearing. 

I should point out that there are three votes back to back at 12 
o'clock, 80 this hearing will probably acijourn at that time. I leave 
it in the hands of Senator Dodd to figure out how to finish up with 
Mr. Brooks and the last panel. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Senator Metzenbaum. 

Senator Dodd. [The presiding.] Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks, let me just pick up on that last point if I can with 
you here that Senator Metzenbaum has raised. That is about some 
particular people with some unique — because enforcement ofilcers 
do — I am confident that of the 1,000 enforcement officers you have 
particular groups that bring some particular expertise. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. They are not just all generalists, 
Mr. Brooks. Right. 

Senator Dodd. For instance, we know now in construction safety 
under OSHA we are getting far more attention to particular exper- 
tise in looking /or the unique problems associated with the con- 
struction trades. I knew from dealing with the Department of 
Labor that this is true in a variety of other areas as well. 

Has it been because, child labor law violations were treated as 
something more of p historical fact rather than an ongoing prob- 
lem prior to these strike force hits? What is the reason for not 
having that kind of expertise? 

Mr. Brooks. On the first point, we do have some of those 1*000 
who are described as farm labor specialists, who deal strictly in 
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that area. I think if you look at the record* though, from 1983 until 
1989, the reason those numbers have gone up — one of the reasons 
they have gone up is because of the diligence of the Labor Depart- 
ment's investigators. We have driven those numbers up, so we are 
a victim of, I think, our |ood efforts— especially in the Northeast, 
where we are experiencmg low unemployment, and the demo- 
graphic issue. Our people were sensing this, plus we were also re- 
ceiving in the Northeast, again, caution from the educators who 
were sasring that we have these 14- and 15-year-olds who are sleep- 
in school; can you people help us out? 

t o looking at those two things, our people started dedicating 
th .mselv?s more to looking for child labor, and that has driven 
those numbers up. So once I came to the Department, Secretary 
Dole asked me as one of the first things to take a hard look at this 
trend, find out why it is happening, and see if we can bring a re- 
versal to that trend. 

When you look at the increase plus the demographics and the ec- 
onomics, at that poinl we had to develop a strategy to reverse that 
trend. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, can I also add a couple thoughts on that 
from a legal persj^ctive? First, I think it is part of the more point- 
ed effort that we are making to deal with child labor violations 
today. Increasingly, we are taking account of what our legal reme- 
dies are and focusing those right at the beginning of the case in 
terms of, to some degree, targeting. Bill and I have already talked 
about doing more of that, in the sense of making sure that the 
wage-hour enforcement personnel undensu;nd what remedies we 
can use, including injunctive relief— which we can get comparative- 
ly quickly— so that we can really play off the strengths that are de- 
veloping, exist today, and are going to be developed further in 
wage-hour. 

The second point is, Bill Brooks mentioned a moment ago to Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum that he is moving the agency away from purely a 
complatnt-responsive stance and more to a program-and initiative- 
oriented stance. I am now kibitzing on my colleague's territory 
here, but I think that will give Mr. Brooks and the senior manag- 
ers the chance to make decisions about how you assign personnel 
and develop those fields of expertise, when you are deciding where 
to go rather than letting the next telephone caller tell you where 
to go. 

Senator Dodd. I applaud that. That is a fundamental change. 
Mr. Brooks. Yes, it is. 

Senator Dodd. Of all the things I have heard this morning, that 
may be the most important piece of information, the fact that you 
are not going to be just complaint-oriented. For far too long, this 
has been the case. If you are going to try and go in and find out 
where these problems exist, then there is real hope here. We are 
going to break new ground. I commend you for that. 

I think it is also important— and I would be interested in hearing 
your comment— that language skills are very important. I think 
areas where there may be the most significant violations are places 
where you have recent arrivals in this country. They are being 
taken advantage of, and not aware of their own rights. In some 
cases employers may be operating under less than complete legal 
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circumstances. Often employees are intimidated by employers, even 
when they may suspect that their rights are being violated- What 
effort is being made to bring in people who have language skill 
problems? 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, I spent 3 days in Florida in the migrant 
camps in the rural crops, and I experienced the fact that— and I 
went as a plain investigator with a compliance officer who spoke 
Spanish. If that person had not spoken Spanish, there were about 
twf' or three camps that we got in to investigate that we wouldn't 
have gotten into. 

I spent a day up in New York City with the compliance officer in 
a sweatshop. Here, again, if I wasn't with a person who spoke 
Spanish, we wouldn't have gotten in. But it was even more critical 
than that because the owner and proprietor of this particular 
sweatshop was Korean. The main shops that we are looking at in 
New York now are Chinese. So I am putting out a great search to 
get people especially who speak Chinese and Korean. We have, I 
think, an adequate number speaking Spanish, but we are having to 
switch over because the proprietors are changing. And you are ex- 
actly right that without that language facility, the investigation is 
prohibitive. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask one last question. In response to Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum with regard to the legislation we have submitted, 
you sa*J that after **careful study" you will have a response. Obvi- 
ously, i would want you to make a careful study. But when I hear 
the w>rd **careful study," after 16 years around here, I get this 
uneasy feeling about the words "careful study." I think you under- 
stand what it can mean. 

Mr Brooks. We are already reviewing most of the issues that 
are raised in there as an outgrowth of our strike force, so we are 
not breaking new ground in our study. 

Senator Dodo. Well, that is good. What we are talking about 
here in this legislation, in effect, is really increasing penalties and 
so forth. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Senator I>odd. I gather, to the extent you have looked at the leg- 
islation, you do not have any real complaints of what we are doing. 
We are not branching ofT into areas that you think are unwise for 
us to be headed; is that correct? 

Mr. Brooks. In principle, we are in agreement, as I said in my 
earlier statement. 

Senator Dodd. In principle you agree with where we are headed. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, let me also add a little bit more about the 
process that we are going through that might r. ike it a little more 
tangible for you. 

When Secretary Dole came into the Department, Bill Brooks waS 
confirmed as Assistant Secretary. Mrs. Dole and Mr. Brooks settled 
very early on child labor as an area of focus. In fact. Operation 
Childwatch, the strike force we have been talking about, was ini- 
tially planned in December or January. Right behind that is a 
series of regulatory changes and possible le^' slative options In 
short, neither Bill nor I need to go back to the office today to say. 
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all right folks, let's start looking at the legislation for the first 
time. 

Senator Dodd. I understand that. 

Mr. DAvrs. We have a number of thoughts on it. 

Senator Dodd. I should take a second just to commend the Secre- 
tary of Labor as well. We have been dealing with the construction 
safety legislation, here is a perfect example where we introduced 
the l^slation and Mr. Scannell went ahead, and about 50 percent 
of that l^s!:ition has now been enacted as a result of administra- 
tive decisions. The creation of a separate office for construction 
safety within OSHA, for instance, was an action taken by the De- 
partment of Labor without passing a law. I think you will find that 
if we can accomplish a lot of what we are talking about here, with- 
out having to enact a law there is no reason to push legislation un- 
necessarily. If we can get a lot of this done right through the ad- 
ministrative proc^ses, then that will be the better way to go. 

Mr. Brooks. Just yesterday, we moved through a proposal on 
three other hazardous orders: H.O. 10 on the meat slicers, on the 
drivers under age 18, and on the paper builders. We have moved on 
those, and it is in the process of change now. 

Senator Dodd. I commend you for that. 

Senator JeflTords. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to commend you, Mr. Brooks, for the tremendous 
job i you are doing in all areas of your jurisdiction. I also want 
to commend the Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Just as a little anecdote, I was sitting in an 
audience where she wasn't aware I was there. She was giving a 
speech to the business community, and she was really pretty hard- 
nosed on it. So she wasn't doing it for my benefit. It was a different 
area. But I know she means business, and it is not just lip service. 

First, Senator Metzenbaum raised the question of concentration 
of your forces, but I am sure that when you get into this area, you 
are looking through wage records and time sheets. So I am sure 
that we don't mean to imply that you should ignore all the other 
violations that might come under the wage and hour laws, because 
I am sure that if a business is ignoring the child labor laws, they 
are probably quite likely to be ignoring the other ones also. I am 
sure we don't mean to imply that and I am sure you won't take it 
that wav. 

I would like to ask some specific questions about the statute. Mr. 
Davis, we had a similar colloquy with respect to OSHA when we 
get into these criminal aspects. I raise these because I don*t want 
to end up passing a bill here that is going to get thrown out for 
constitutional reasons or which may lead to some bizarre circum- 
stances which are unintended under the circumstances, because we 
are dealing here with a reference to a broad section, the teeth of 
which come in specific regulations. And if we start going into long- 
term sentences, i think we had better be pretty sure we know what 
we are doing is going to result in an enforceable statute. 

Let me go into a couple of areas, but first on to the aspect of 
whether or not we v/ould be able to get a conviction. As I men- 
tioned earlier, there are several areas* broad areas under the child 
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labor laws. One of them* I think, the use of dangerous equipment, I 
don't think there can be any real argument that a willful violation 
of that could result in something that would be enforceable from a 
criminal perspective. But it seems to me if we get into willful viola- 
tions of some of the other sections, it would b very difficult to say 
that there has been a criminal violation. 

For instance, if you had a young man or young woman delivering 
papers, the evening papers, and they are on their bicycle and it is 
7:30 p.m. and they know that it is 7:30 and a drunken driver runs 
into them, is the employer guilty of a criminal violation? I would 
like your reaction to what Kind of problems we get into in those 
things. Of course, there is a whole host of situations which you 
could arrive at, reading the word "cause'' in there, which has 
always been a very troublesome one in the legal area anyway. 1 
would appreciate your comments on what we can or should do to 
try and prevent those kinds of things from getting the statute de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, I have exactly the same concerns, and I will 
speak directly to it. If I could reserve, because we will come back to 
tne committee with very specific views on the pending bills. In an- 
ticipation of that, I have exactly the same concern that you have; 
that you take a criminal statute that potentially could be read very 
broadly on mattf^rs such as cause, proximate relationship between 
the death and thu conduct. Part of that I would like to think that 
we could deal with as a matter of prosecutive discretion. But my 
concern is whether the pure language of the statute could give rise 
to an unexpected, untoward, or possibly unconstitutionally vague 
application of that. 

Today, with the statute being effectively set at the misdemeanor 
level, perhaps some of those tests are less strict than they would be 
as various of the bills, including Senator Dodd's and Senator Metz- 
enbaum's bill, proposed to take that to a felony. 

Senator, also on the topic of criminal exposure, I would like to go 
back a little bit in history. As I have gone through to look at the 
experience with the use of the criminal provisions of the statute, I 
understand that the criminal provisions were used to some appre- 
ciable degree before 1961, specifically between 1949 and 19H1. Back 
then there were no back wages remedies. The only remedy the 
Government had, as I understand it, was the injunctive going for- 
ward remedy. Of course, the Congress added the back wages 
remedy in 1961, and that is where the great bulk, virtually all of 
the enforcement effort has been centered. 

I think, as a result, I really can't come to you as we have in the 
OSHA area, for example, with some very detailed familiarity with 
the application of the criminal statute. I think as a result that puts 
a greater burden on understanding exactly the kinds of questions 
you raise. Senator, before we get into it. we can't look, in short, at 
a very 

Senator Jefwrds. I understand, and I realize we are running out 
of time. So I know you will be back to us on that. 

There is one other area that does concern me in the sense that 
we are raising the fines to $10,000, and yet we have testimony here 
as to what the workmen's compensation award would be. It seems 
a little offensive to me that the Federal Government would get 
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$10,000 to jput in its treasury, and we would have a situation where 
the victim s family ends up with $1,200. Is there any way that we 
can, without federalizing workmen's comp have a civil fine or pen- 
alty here which could award the victims without getting into a 
le^ mess? 

Mr, Davis. Senator, my frankly intuitive reaction to that is I do 
not believe that that can be done, largely because you are using the 
Government's commerce clause power as the basis for th^ Con- 
gress's regulation here to bratow a private benefit using the admin- 
istrative policing process. But I am afraid that answer would not 
get me a C minus from my constitutional law professor, so I would 
like to come back for an answer. 

Senator Jeffords. I would like to take a look at that, because it 
does seem a little bit— well 

Senator Dodd. I agree with you on that. It is a good point. 

Senator Jeffoeu^. Thank you very much. I deeply appreciate 
your testimony. 

Mr. Brooks. Good. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. I am sure there will be some addition* 
al written questions, but, again, we want to thank you, Mr. Brooks, 
for your willingness to take a good look at this and work together 
with us on it. It is very, very helpful and to you, as well, Mr. 
Davis, for the very good points you raised. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Our last panel of witnesses, please come up as I 
read your names: Linda Golodner, executive director of the Nation- 
al Consumers League; David Liederman, executive director of the 
Child Welfare League of America; and Rudolph Oswald, the direc- 
tor of the Department of Economic Research* AFL-CIO. ^Ve thank 
all three of you for being with us today, and we apologize for the 
rush here. But you have been down this road before. We know all 
of you have in terms of your activities before the Congress. 

I am going to ask you, if I can, if you could boil your remarks 
down to about 5 minutes so we can get to some questions for you 
before we are faced to go over and do an hour's worth of voting, so 
that you won't have to wait around until we get back. So let that 
be an incentive. It is either that or wait an hour for us. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you very brief- 
ly and ask unanimous consent that the statement of Senator Hatch 
be placed in the record? 

Senator Dodd. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Senator Hatch 

Over the years, the words **child labor'' have caused people to 
conjure up images of lO-vear-olds bent over textile equipment or 
with faces blackened from work in coal mines. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 has long-ago outlawed such blatant exploita- 
tion. 

Employers should not be permitted to use ''oppressive child 
labor. ' Enforcement ought to be vigorous, and penalties ought to 
be stiff. 
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I commend the Secretary of Labor for her recent enforcement 
action and trust that it signals continued emphasis of this law. But, 
in considering this law 50 years later, we also need perspective; our 
analysis must be balanced. Nineteen ninety is not 1938. 

The law ought to make sense in the context of 21st century tech- 
nology and culture. I am not sure that it does n many respects. 

For example, an article which appeared in Utah's Davis County 
dipper a short time ago describes the desired balance between pro- 
tecting young people and denying them opportunity. The authon 
Bryan Gray, describes a young man just short of 16 years old, 
whose initiative earned him rapid raises. This young Utahan once 
volunteered to help out with a large group of customers who came 
into the store just before he was to punch out at 7 p.m. As a conse- 
quence, he earned a bonus from the employer. 

Unfortunately, the employer was socked with a child labor viola- 
tion and a fine by the Labor Department, 

I am not arguing that this was not a violation— it was. But, 
should it have been? In one fell swoop, we communicated a ''work 
to rule** value system. Initiative and hard work doesn't pay unless 
youVe over 16 years old. 

Now, let s consider our child laboi laws in light of another article 
which appeared in last weeks Washington Post. It was reported 
that gangs of youth were wandering through Alexandria at night, 
randomly attacking and beating innocent people. According to the 
accounts, some of the gang members were 9 years old. They have 
every right to be on the street at midnight, but are prohibited from 
working past 7 p.m. It may be possible that work opportunities 
would help these youngsters develop some positive goals. It would 
certainly help them cope with the obvious boredom that leads to 
mischief of increasing severity and violence 

We must consider increased penalties, r.imina! or civil, in the 
context of an underlying law that makes sense for the s. 

STATEMENTS OK LINDA F. COI.OUNKR. EXKt'lTIVE DIRECTOR. 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE. WASHINCTON. DC; DAVID S. 
LIBDERMAN. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. CHILD WELFARE LEACJCE 
OF AMERIC A; AND RCDOLPH A. OSWALD. DIRECTOR. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. AFL-CIO. WASHINGTON. DC 

Ms. GoLODNER Thank you. I will just give a summary of my re- 
marks so that there will be time for questions. I would hope that 
the full statement would be inserted in the record. 

Senator Dono. It will be. 

Ms. GoLODNER. I am executive director of the National Consum- 
ers League* and this is a consumer advocacy organization that has 
worked on child labor issues since The League works on a 

number of marketplace and workplace issues, but we represent 
consumers who do not want goods and services they purchase to be 
made or provided for by the labor of children who have been ex- 
ploited by their employers. 

In addition to directing the National Consumers League, I also 
coK:hair with my fellow co-chairs. Bill Goold of the International 
Labor Rights Education & Research Fund, and Bill Treanor of the 
American Youth Work Center, a newly formed Coalition on Child 
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Labor, Unfortunately^ we feel it is important that many groups get 
together to publici^ the problems in child labor today to make 
sure that the American public knows what is happening as far as 
the exploitation of children in the workplace. 

Members of the Coalition are from consumer and public interest 
organizations from organized labor, the education community^ 
women's ^ups» health care organizations, farm and youth advoca- 
cy organizations, and international groui». At the end of this 
month, former Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall will be addressing 
a forum the Coalition is sponsoring here in Washington. 

I want to go over some points of the bill and mention that the 
companion legislation in the House is important for our Nation to 
a^ain take pride in our own system of social justice and human 
rights public policies. Section 2 of the bill addresses criminal penal- 
ties for child labor violations. It is unfortunate that we feel that 
this is an important step. And I think it was dramatically shown 
this morning by Bernie Kimmel's mother that it is important that 
there be strong criminal penalties for these who grievously violate 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

I also wanted to point out to the Senators a series of articles be- 
ginning on April 22nd by iournalist Bruce Butterfield of the Boston 
Globe. He dramatically tells the story of child labor in this country 
today, from the farm community to the fast-food industry, sweat- 
shops to construction work. And I would point out that he goes 
case after case of iiyury and death that I think the criminal penal- 
ties of this bill are important to address. 

Section 3 of the bill regarding civil penalties will hopefully pro- 
vide the important tough monetary penalties necessary to make an 
employer think twice before v- >*ating the child labor provisions. 
The examples mentioned by Dr Landrigan of homework connected 
with sweatshops is one area that I thmk this section of the bill 
could provide those tough penalties that are necessary. 

I want to just mention one thing. I also chair the Child Labor 
Advisory Committee of the Department of Labor. It was not men- 
tioned by Secretary Brooks that this public service group is there 
to advise the Department on clarification and changes in the law. 
This advisory committee has made several recommendations to the 
Department, and unfortunately they are taking rather too long of a 
careful study, as you mentioned, on seme of the recommendations. 

The Department will move on some of the recommendations 
having to do with Hazardous Order 10, 2, and 12, which were men- 
tioned earlier. We hope that it will move along swiftly. 

Section 5 of the bill specifically refers to some hazardous orders 
that do not exist with regard to the poultiy industrv and the sea- 
food industrv. Let me just give you an example of some careful 
study that the Department has been doing. It has been taking 13 
years of memoranda, which I point out in my longer statement, of 
mformation that has been collected on the hazardous occupation of 
the poultry industry and how the young people under 18 should 
not be employed in that industry. We have memoranda that the 
Department has had for 13 years, pointing out that it is a danger- 
ous industry. 

Our Consumer League in Louisiana points out that young people 
are working in the seafood industry, in the shrimp and some of the 
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other seafood, using machinery that should not be used by young 
people. Yet this isn't covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act at 
this point. 

I would hope that you would look at the House bill with regard 
to the collection of data and recordkeeping that is important to 
make decisions on what is dangerous machinery and what is a dan* 
gerous occupation. Right now the data is not collected in a way 
that is meaningful, and it is not something that either the Depart- 
ment or an advisory committee or a task force could even make de- 
cisions on what is an industry or what is an occupation a young 
person should be involved in. 

I just want to mention at the end the question of violation of our 
child labor laws. Recently, there have been nunrerous reports of 
the crackdown of the strike force, of making sure that employers 
do not violate the child labor laws. No matter how many laws we 
have declaring occupations that are prohibited for young people, 
the compliance ofiicers are hopelessly without resources to do their 
job effectively. Their budget needs to be increased. There have to 
be twice as many people out there working, or the enforcement of 
the child labor laws will continue to be complaint-driven. Even 
though the Department says they are going to have a change in di- 
rection, I feel that there just aren't enough compliance officers out 
there to do the job necessary. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony and look 
forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms Golodner follows:] 
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lESXIWOWX fiC USB^ Z* QBWBSER 

fiZBECSQB* Hm^mXr CgMBPHSRS I2&&QS 

DNITED STATM SgRATB 

SPBCOHMimB OH CHIMBBW^ CBBOXBSt fiBBSS AHB ALCQHPMSH 
SSEEfiBX fiE XEOS miA XABS2B ACS fiC ifiSfi 

MARCH fi, 1990 



Chftin&ftn Hfttzttnbaua and Dodd and Baabarft of tha 
subcom&ittaaa^ I am Linda CoXodnar, axacutiva dlraptor of tha 
National Consiuara Laagua, a consuaar advocacy organisation that 
haa baan concaraad about child labor ainca 1699. Tha Laagua 
vorks on a nuxBbar of sarkatplaea and workplaea iaauas. As a 
conaussar organisation wa raprasant consuaara throughout the 
Unitad Stataa who do not vant tha gooda and sarvicas thay 
purchasa to ba mada or provided for by tha labor of children who 
have baan exploited by their employers • 

In addition to directing the National Consusara League ^ I 
ao here today aa a co-chair of a newly formed Coalition on child 
Labor* My fellow oo«^chaira are Bill Ooold of the International 
Labor Righta Education & Research Fund and Bill Traanor of the 
American Youth Work Canter* This coalition was formed in 
response to concern expressed in a day*-long forum on Capitol 
Kill in November on exploitation of children in the workplace. 
Its concerns are global; the Child taho. Coalition believes ttiat 
children are the promise of all societies and recognises that 
exploitation of children in the labor market, both in the United 
States and throughout the world , represents a threat to their 
health and well being. The Coalition also believes that 
international labor standards and domestic child labor laws 
meant to protect children from exploitation are poorly enforced 
or ignored. 
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Thm purpoM of thm coalition im to •dupat« thm public about 
•xpXoitation of childUrenf to ■itrngth«n protactione that axist 
nov; an^ to work for battar anforcamant of currant lavs and 
ragulationa that protact childran. Tha Coalition also aaako to 
influanea public opinion and policy on child labor and to 
ineraastt undarstaunding and knovladga about tha iapact of work on 
ehildran^s haalth and tha quality of thair livaa. 

Tha Coalition's first amphasis is on anding axploitation in 
tha United Statas, both bacausa wo baltava wa will ba Boct 
•ffactiva in our own nation and bacausa wa beliava our nation 
can and should serve aa an axaaple of enlightened treatment of 
children* 

Konenclature pl^ye an important role in discussions about 
young people working • Tha tern ••child labor** conjures images of 
turn of the century sweatshops and third world country abuse. 
The tena "youth e»ploy»ent" is sometises perceived aa providing 
opportunity for yoxmg people to learn about the world of work as 
part of their teenage education. 

It is generally believad that when children work for their 
parents in family undertakings, thay are less exploited because 
the stress, fatigue and hamful effects are at least partly 
compensated in most cases by the personal attention and 
affection which parents can give them during both work and rest 
periods • 

Picking a few grapes or oranges alongside your parents may 
seen like an innocent act in the open air, the family working 
together. But this is a major child labor problem when the age 
of the child is 9 or 10, or even yotinger, and children are 
exposed to pesticides and kept hone from school to help the 
family. 
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According to thm Unitad Fan Workers of Aserica. **so&e 
800^000 \ind«rag«d children surviva by harvesting crops vith 
th^ir familioB across Aaorica. KaXnutrition a&ong migrant kids 
ifi XO times higher than the national rater fara vorker hnbies 
suffer 2S% higher infant mortality and sons are bom ^Sefonaed 
because of toxic pesticides carelesoiy sprayed In the fields.** 

The fact that child workers can be paid low wages or 
sometimes no wages at ail is one of the main reaf^on^ why 
children are employed in the first place. Children who work in 
the family undertaking sometimes receive no payment at all for 
their vork^ since the family income is considered to be one 
indivisible whole* 

It is when employers know that they will not be fined or 
penalised or that the fine will be so little that it is '•just in 
the cost of doing business^** that it is time to strengthen the 
law, step up enforcement, and assure the public that the 
Administrative Branch of our government is doing its job. 

This is why your bill and the companion legislation 
proposed in the House is important for our nation to again take 
pride in our own system of social justice and human rights 
public policies* 

gectio n Z fif the fiiJLl addresses criminal penalties for 
child labor violations. It is unfortunate that it is indeed 
necessary and appropriate for this step. The Departments of 
Labor in several states and through the U. S* Department of 
Labor could site several examples of repeated violators of the 
child labor provision^* and violations that are of a grievous 
nature^ causing severe injury and in some cases death* 

Section 2 qI the Pill regarding civil penalties will 
hopefully provide the impoxtant tough monetary penalties 
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nscessary to sako an employer think twics before violating the 
child labor provisions of the Fair X^or Standards Act. 

The Kev York Apparel Industry Task Force has been saking 
random visits to sweatshops in Hew York City. Their reports 
have dramatically emphasised the nature of the sweatshop 
operator that employs immigrant families including children. 
Very frequently, they have to work under difficult conditions, 
in stifling heat, poor lighting, noise, damp and unhygienic 
surroundings, and in an atmosphere contaminated by dust or 
gases. In the winter, it was reported that the temperature 
in one sweatshop was 8 degress. 

With a larger civil money penalty and with stepped up 
enforcement, we would hope that employers would be more 
concerned about violating the child labor laws* 

In addition to my position at the National Consumers 
League, I chair the Department of Labor Child Labor Advisory 
Committee. I would urge the Subcommittees to consider making 
this a permanent committee to make recommendations to the 
Department on changes and clarifications of the child labor 
provisions. Since the law was enacted the Department has 
sought public input on recommendations for change and 
clarification to assure that they are enforcing the law 
according to the intent of Congress to protect children in 
the workplace from hazards and from impacting on health, well- 
being, and their education. As the workplace changes with new 
technologies, with the detection of new hazards, and with new 
services or product industries developing, it is necessary tc 
review these changes as they affect the young worker. For 
example, we know much more now about the impact of pesticides 
and other toxics than we knew fifty years ago when the law was 
written. There have been many changes in the place of 
employroent of young people. The fast-food industry has 
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(l«v«Iop«d ana the primary ecployee of this industry tha 
t0«nagftr • 

Thm Department has indicated that soma of tha 
racomaandations of tha Committaa will ba acted on shortly 
regarding the use of slicing machines (Hazardous Occupation 
Order Ho. 10} ; driving of school buses by yoiing people under 18 
(Hasardous occupation order No. 2)? and a clarification of tha 
use of paper baling machines (Hazardous Occupation Order. No. 
12) . If the E>apartaent does in fact issue a final rule 
school bus driving, the reference in the last section of the 
Bill you are considering would not be necessary. 

Sec^^OP !g the fiiXl specifically mentions some 
occupations that are not covered by the hazardous orders — the 
poultry processing industry and the fish and seafood processing 
industries. The Department has in fact gathered some materials 
on these industries and recommendations were made in the past to 
include them in the hazardous orders; however ^ no action has 
been taken by the Department* 

The Committee was given a memorandum of a visitation to a 
poultry processing plant in Maryland in December of 1982 by the 
Employment standards Administation, Child '^Abor Branch and the 
ESA Division of Child and Farm Labor* The inspection was 
conducted in the sequence of the operation and started with the 
delivery of the birds and ended with the shipping operation • 
The conclusion reached by the investigation was: 

**Due to the hazards of rhe movement of birds on shackels 
and the use of equipment that can cause severe injuty to the 
hands, it is felt that poultry processing is too hazardous for 
workers under 18* It should also be noted that slipping hazards 
as well as excessive noise levels were noned in this 
plant. • e therefore we conclude that persons under 18 cannot work 
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in chicken processing plants. The only areas consiolerea safe 
for young persons would be in the box aaking deportnent and 
possible occupations in the shipping and receiving departments." 

There was also a report of an investigation in a Virginia 
plant in August of 1980 which details the plant procedures, 
including taking the chickens out of cages, placing them on 
conveyors, th© killing of the chickens, scalding the carcass r 
defeathering, evisceration, chilling, and cutting, concluding 
that ^this occupation is not suitable fpr those workers under 18 
years of age.** 

In a ©eiaoran(*utt dated June of 1977, there is a description 
of a plant concluding that highly autoxoated machinery required a 
skilled operating engineer and that many of the operations are 
done by automatic machines* It was concluded that cutting 
machines used in the plant were "very hazardous.** 

Another report dated June of 1977 states: 

♦*To some degree, the same environmental conditions in 
poultry processing are similar to those in meat processing. The 
floors in the killing, dressing, a.nd eviscerating areas are 
somewhat wet from water, blood and waste fat, but not as much as 
in slaughtering and meat packing plants. The investigation 
which led to the developoei.t of the Order (meat slaughtering) 
states that 'there is reasron to believe that constant exposure 
to the killing of animals is likely to have an adverse effect on 
an immature and sensitive young person's emotional development.* 
While that statement referred to the killing of hogs, beef, and 
sheep, consideration should also be given to the killing of 
poultry. " 

These are examples of memoranda provided by the Department 
of Labor to the Child Labor Advisory Com.Txittee that indicate 
that as long ago as 1977, this industry was considered 
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hasazrdous, but that nothing was don« by the Departaant to 
inclute it as a hasardous ordar. 

Tha Louisiana Consuaars Laagua haa raportad to tha HCL that 
young paopXa ara in fact aapXoyad in tha aaafood industry 
spaeificalXy in tha crayfish industry in that stata. 
Katarials providad by tha Dapartaant to tha Child Labor Advisory 
Coaaittaa in anticipation that a hazardoua ordar might be 
vrittan havs shown sosa of tha aquipnant usad in that industzry 
ara hazardous. Thay hava includad raports of injuries to adult 
workars • 

Bacausa of tha lack of data availabla to tha Child Labor 
Advisory Coomittear it has of tan raachad conclusions about 
hazardous industries by observing that what is hazardous for 
adults must also be hazardous for children. This is the case 
for both the seafood and the the poultry processing industries. 
For exaaple, on May 4 the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Ksatlh released a Health Hazard Evaluation Report on 
2500 workers in poultry processing plants* 19% of the workers 
have serious problems of repetitive motion disorders* Another 
study by the Department of Preventive Hedicine and Environmental 
Health of the University of Iowa indicates serious respiratory 
risks of working in the poultry industry. 

When reviewing ar of the hazardous orders or in 
considering prohibitir 'occupations for young people r some 
things should be kept in mind: 

Children may be req[uired to undertake more hazardous tasks 
than adults (for example, creeping under moving parts of 
machinery, working in confined spaces to which they have easier 
access; or they may be asked to do the "dirty work" such as 
using cleaning solvents or detailed work such as using toxic 
substances as gluing leather or soldering jewelry. 
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Let »e turn my attention to the question of violation of 
our child labor l&vs. Recently there have been nuseroue reports 
of a crackdovn of sorts on those employers who violate these 
lavs. No matter how smny lavs ve have that declare certain 
occupations prohibited for young people and that they are to 
work a certain number of hours ^ the compliance officers are 
hopelessly without resources to do their job efficiently. They 
need more help than laws. Their budget needs to be increased to 
double their staff. The enforcement of our child labor laws 
will continue to be complaint driven rather than pro active even 
in the face of glaring evidence that abuse of our laws is 
skyrocketing. 

Public education efforts might be effective to eliminate 
soma violations of the child labor laws. But they will not be 
effective with those employers who willfully violate our laws, 
who abuse children for their own profits who offend our sense of 
what is right and what is wrong concerning the labor of 
children. These employers together with some crew leaders who 
capture migrant farm workers, represent a throwback to those 
shameful days at the turn of the century. We must all work to 
made sure their practice is erradicated. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony and 
would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Senator I>qdd. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Liederman, 

Mr. LiEDERMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am David Lieder- 
man, executive director of the Child Welfare League of America. 
We are a national federation of 600 public and no^for-profit agen* 
cies that serve about two million kids a year in this country. 

Senator Dodd, PuU that microphone a little closer to you so we 
can hear you. 

Mr. LiEDERMAN, OK. 

Senator Dodd, Thankyou. 

Mr. LiEDERMAN. Mr. Chairman, first let me say thank you to you 
for your efforts on this issue, but not only on this issue but for all 
of your efforts on behalf of kids in the Senate. We really appreciate 
it. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

Mr. LiEDERMAN. This is a m^or issue for children in this coun- 
try, and we think that it deserves the kind of attei^tion that you 
are giving it, and we support S. 2548 and hope that yoa will move 
forward on it. 

We think that a positive work experience for a teenage can pro- 
vide a good start to a st ccessful adulthood. Clearly, taking respon- 
sibility, being on time, learning how to be dependable, learning 
how to cooperate with fellow employees— those are all good imjwr- 
tant values and good skills that kids need to learn. And if it done 
right, in the right kind of atmosphere, it can be a very positive ex- 
perience, and we support it. Particularljr if kids are doing these 
part-time jobs while tnev are in school, it becomes even a better 
experience. Unfortunately, that is not the (^ise. Kids are not get- 
ting this — they are not in school. They are not learning the V^asic 
skills. They are not becoming more knowledgeable while they ar 
working part time. 

We have had studies from researchers from the University of 
California and from the University of Wisconsin which you point 
out in 3 our own statement, Mr. Chairman, that indicate that kids 
who are working have lower grades, they are missing school more 
often, and the^ are more likely to use drugs and alcohoL The Har- 
vard School of Education tells us that a third of the 10th graders in 
the United States hold paving jobs, and 60 percent of the 12th 
graders are working more than 20 hours a week. 

You know, I thinlc what is happening here — and it is really trou- 
bling—is that in every m^or city in the United States we see 
school dropouts rates of over 50 percent. I was just in St. Peters- 
burg last rriday, and they just released a report for the State of 
Florida. For the entire State of Florida, the school dropout rate is 
over 50 percent. So the kids, instead of being in school, are drop- 
ping out of school, and they are going into low-paying, dead-end 
jobs that are absolutely going to lead them to nowhere. While our 
youth are trading classroom time for a pavcheck, other nations^ 
kids are in classroom training for a better future. While our kids 
are selling French fries and potato chips^ other nations* youth are 
in school learning how to make computer chips. I think therein lies 
the problem. 

There is such a relationship between education and employment, 
and I don't get a sense, Mr. Chairman, that there are any formal 
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relationships going on between corporate America and what is hap- 
pening to kids in industry in this country and in all of the indus- 
tries that people who have tratifled here today have pointed ouU 
and education. And I think we need to change that. 

We give kids a false sense of security when they are in these low 
end jobs. The same few bucks that looks terrific when you are 14 or 
15— you know, you are making a few bucks. You think you are 
really doing good. You ve got a few bucks, ana when you are 14 or 
15, it looks big. When you are 20 and you have got one or two kids 
and you are in that same job, that same few bucks doesn^t look 
very big. And it really doesn't help you or your family. 

I think we need to change that. It is really important that we 
begin to look at this as part of a bigger problem. And I know you 
do, Mr. Chairman, and I think Senator Jeffords does, and we thank 
you for that. But this is like the tip of the iceberg. What we are 
seeing is the fallout from social policies in this country— from lack 
of social policies, from lack of any kind of children's policy in this 
country that really looks at what is happening to kids and what we 
are doing and what we are not doing. And I think we really need to 
change that. 

I would just make one final point. Sometimes we talk about kids, 
our kids who are in college who are athletes, and how important it 
is for them to stay in school and finish school. And we commend 
folks like John Thompson and Digger Phelps and others who are 
coaches who really take an interest in the kids and who really 
make an effort to try to keep the kids in school because we know 
they are kids and it is important for them to stay in school. What 
responsibility do the employers have with 14- and 15-year-olds? 

Some of the provisions that you have in the bill are really cru- 
cial, particularly requiring attendance and certifying that kids are 
in school. In many ways, employers should be looking at kids and 
woi king with kids in similar ways and take on that kind of respon- 
sibility. And it is important that that happen. 

So thank you for your efforts. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Liederman follows:] 
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DAVID & UEDERMAR EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, IHa 

Good sorning^ Chairacn Dodd and Hatsanbaum and Krabars of 
tho PanmXm. Ny nam la David Liadarvan and I an tha Exacutiva 

Director of the Child WaXfara League of America (CWIA) • Thank 
you for the invitation and opportunity to appear before your 
Subcomiaittees today to expteas our views on child labor issues 
and support for S. 2548^ The Child Labor Act of 1990, which was 
recently jointly introduced by both of you. 

The Child Welfare League of Anerica is the oldest and 
largest membership organization of child welfare providers with 
more than 550 member agencies and 1200 affiliates throughout 
North America. We are compriso'i of both public and voluntary 
not*>f or«^prof it providers serving 2*3 million children, youth and 
families in need of family support services , emergency shelter, 
out«*of'^home care (including foster family, group care and 
residential traatment) adoption and teen pregnancy services. 

In its early history, the Child Welfare League lent its 
support to the child labor movement; it is therefore fitting that 
we should be here today to lend our support for your efforts* Mr. 
Chairman and the efforts of the oth^r witnesses to strengthen and 
enforce the child labor laws currently existing in this country. 
We believe this is necessary given the recent news stories and 
reports of the General \ccounting Office as well as the 
Department of Labor which are reminiscent of the first part of 
this century when we had no such laws and children went 
unprotected against workplace escploitation. When the General 
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Accounting of tic* indicates a nationwid« incrMse of 1121 in 
child labor violations between 1983 and 1987; when thd Static of 
Massachusetts shows a 614% inereasa ov«r the same pariod tin«; 
whsn Nav York city aicpariancas an increasa of 487% in just ona 
year (from 1987 to 1988) and whan the Dapartmant of Labor detects 
22,500 illegally employed minora in 1989^ Mr. Chairmen, it is 
time for serious and meaningful action. We coxnisend you for your 
leadership in seeking such action and stand ready to assist and 
lend our support. 

A positive work experience for a teenager son provider the 
best start into successful adulthood. The workplace is where one 
learns important values; being on time, being dependable, 
following- through on a task, cooperating with fellow employees, 
and learning to be responsible for mistakes as well as a job well 
done. Unfortunately, however, there are negative effects as 
well. According to a study of Orange County, California high 
school students f students who worked compared with those who did 
not had lower grades, missed school more often, enjoyed school 
lesSf and used more cigarettes, marijuana and alcohol. 
Importantly^ the study also found that if work consumes too much 
time — more than fourteen hours a week for sophomores and 
nineteen hours a weak for seniors — their grades fall by half to 
three quarters of a point. These figures become particularly 
disturbing when you consider that the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education reports that today, more than a third of 10th graders 
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held paying jobs and fchr^e out ef every five 12th graders are 
Ql lp^QYe<y an averaoii of 20 houys per week> Therefore, 60% of our 
12th graders are jeopardising their educational future and the 
future of this nation*© ability to be coapetitive in the world 
narket. To quote Kev York Labor coaaissioner Thonas Kartnett* 
*GQin9 to school is a child *8 sost isportant job. Ensuring that 
children have the opportunity to develop the skills we will 
require of then in the future is our Qost important obligation." 

Kr, Chairaen, we couldn't agree sore with Commissioner 
Rartnett* Going to school should be a child's most important job 
but it is a job froa which they are increasingly absent.. We all 
know that America is losing its competitive edge in the global 
economy and that our hope in re-securing our place in the 
international market rests with the youth of today and the 
education they receive* And, yet America's youth are trading 
classroom time for a better paycheck next week while other 
nations* youth are in the classroom training for a better 
future. 

If this trend continues, American business will reap the 
short terra profit of lower wage scales but pay the long term 
price of a continued decline in technological innovation and 
worker productivity. We owe it to our children and to our future 
to assure that they emerge into the adult workforce with a solid 
education and skills that help them to help us move into the 21st 
century. We must strike a better balance in insuring that 
America's youth qet a sound education first while allowing for a 
positive work experience. 
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Moraovert you Wdll knoy, w sust also $tep up our 
•nforcraent of •xisting chiW labor laws. Too »any toonagers 
today ars worKlng bayond tha lagaX nuabar of hours astablished by 
tha Pair Labor Standards Act, too »any youths ara working in 
aaploysant that is rastrietad by tha Act too mmy children 
under aga 14 ara working dsspita prohibitions against such 
aaploysant. Tha Dapartnent of Labor found that tha nuxaber of 
minors working illagaIXy in 1989 was highar than in 1983 in 42 
statas and in all 10 Dapartaent of Labor ragions. And, tha 
increasa in violations occurrad in avary typa of child labor 
standard: hours, iftiniaun aga, and hasardoua restrictions. Tha 
greatest growth occurred in work-hour violations, which tripled 
frp» about 5000 in- 1985 to over 15.000 in 1989. Work-related 
injuries in 26 states show that in 1988, children under age 18 
suffered over 31,500 work-related injuries and illnesses. In New 
York, 1986 data from the state workers • conpensation board 
indicated that 1,333 awards were nade to children under la years 
of age, 41% of which were made for a permanent disability. 

As X stated earlier, it is time for serious and meaningful 
action. CWLA believes that S. 2548 provides a step in the right 
direction. We fully support the criminal sanctions for willful 
violations of child labor laws that result in the death or 
serious bodily injury to a child. We support increasing the 
maximum civil fine par violation but would suggest that 
consideration be given to basing the fine on a percentage :^f 
gross income or receipts, with $10,000 per violation as the 
minimum, while $10,000 may seea like alot of money to some of 
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us^ to a multi-aillion dollar retail establishmont or 
agribusiness^ it could bo quito ooaningleas. Wo applaud and 
strongly support the provisions that would make ineligible for 
federal grants or loans repeat violators of child labor laws; 
{Baking ave^ilable to affected school districts the name of 
violators; and requiring certification of school attendance for 
purposes of child labor certification* 

We would » however I respectfully suggest that you give 
consideration to amending S. 2548 during mark*up to include a 
provision similar to that contained in H.R. 4743, which was 
recently introduced in the House by Representatives Pease (D-OH) 
and Schumer (D-NY) * This provision would require the Department 
of Labor and U.S. Census to compile annual data on the types of 
occupations in which children under 18 are employed « the number 
of child labor violations, and the number of work-related 
injuries and illnesses to youth under age IS, We believe that 
this kind of information collected on ft national level and annual 
basis would establish an ongoing oversight mechanism into such 
problems and enable Congress to react on a timely basis to such 
problems. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity to testify and look 
forward to working with you as you seek to provide further 
protections for children and youth within national child labor 
statutes. 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you. Once agam» you are on the cutting 
edge of all of th^ issues, and it is always a pleasure to hear you. 
What I try to pick up on is tying these things together. It is abso- 
lutely essential. They are not separate issues at all. They are di- 
rectly related, no question about it. 

Mr. Oswald. 

Mr. Oswald. Senator Dodd, I appreciate the ability of the AFL-^ 
CIO to expr^ its support for this bill S. 2548. We think it is one of 
the very important issues this country faces because we believe 
that education is the most important aspect that children are re* 
sponsible for during their growmg<up years. 

We think that the increased sanctions are necessary to substan- 
tially curtail the mushrooming number of child labor violations, 
and we think that they won't answer all the problems but that 
they will be an effective tool in that regard. 

Some of the testimony earlier emphasized the physical harm and 
death that occurs from child labor. I think that it is important to 
look at the educational inadequacies and the longer-term health 
problems that result in child laoor, because child labor regulations 
should be developed to encourage such regulations and to make 
sure that the workplace is safe, not hazardous to the child's health. 

I would like to emphasize certain other elements that you might 
want to look at in l^islating in this area. Earlier testimony spoke 
a little bit about the hours of work, and Senator Jeffords raised is 
the current rule of 18 hours for 14- and 15-year-olds appropriate. 
Wp would like to see that lowered to 15 hours because we think 
that that provides a more effective work week for them. And we 
would like to see a new rule put into effect for 16- and 17-year-olds 
that would limit work to 28 hours a week for that group when 
school is in session. We think that that would encourage kids not 
to drop out of school, because under the current arrangement, 16- 
and 17-year-olds have no limitation on the hours of work that they 
can engage in while school is in session. Therefore, if they work 
more hours, they earn more money, and they can just forget about 
school because the other is there. 

Your bill in Section 4 provides— and we think rightfully so— the 
requirement that the person meet the minimum State require- 
ments for attending scnool. We would like to see that moved one 
step further so that if anybody failed to continue to meet those re- 
quirements, that their work permit be pulled, be yanked. It is in- 
teresting; West Virginia did something similar in terms of granting 
driver's licenses, that if somebody were not continuing to attend 
school, for young people they would revoke the driver's license. We 
think the same should apply to the work permit. 

The other element that we would like to emphasize, while your 
Section 5 talks about the hazardous industries that need to be 
banned, we believe that that list and the existing list needs to be 
updated dramatically. The previous activiti^ of the Labor Depart- 
ment have never really brought up to date those 1940's and 1950's 
bans. Practically nothing has been done on health hazards except 
for farm pesticides, and that has been very wo?ik. 

We think that a new approach needs to be taken, and normally 
we don't like to recommend one new study commission. But we 
would think that because of the failure in the last 50 years to keep 
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these up to date that there needs to be established a specific child 
la^r study commission that would undertake this review. Because 
of the leadership that you and Senator Metzenbaum and Senator 
Jeffords and others have provided in this area, we would like to see 
that commission established in a different way: that half of the 
members be appointed by the congressional committees vith re- 
sponsibility in this area so that one really has a congressional re- 
sponsibility in updating this area» not just an administrative re- 
sponsibtlity that has not been followed over the last 50 years. We 
think that that type of approach will bring the current administra- 
tive rules up to date. 

We think that it is important that child labor laws be used to 
encourage education as a primary activity of children, and updat- 
ing the penalties is one small step in effectuating this goal. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oswald follows:) 



STATEKENT OF R0DOLPU A. OSWALDr DIHECTOR 
DEPJOmfSNT OF ECONCmZC RESEARCH 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONORSSS OF IKDOSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BEFORE THE JOINT STOCONHITTBES ON CHILDREN, FAMILY, mSGB AND AWIOHOLISM, 

AND THE LABOR SUBCCmCITTES 
OF THE SENATE COKMITrEE ON LABOR AND HUNAN RESOURCES 
ON THT CHILD LABOR ACT OF 1990 

Nay 8, 1990 

Tho APL'^CIO appreciates thm opportunity to fiupport 8. 2548, 
tha Child Labor Act of 1990, and to axprasa its views on this 
extreneiy important issue. 

This bill for the first tioie provides substantial penalties 
for egregious child labor law violators. It raises the current 
maximun civil fin>» fros $1,000 to $10,000 per occurrence and 
establishes crininal penalties for wilful violations that result 
in serious bodily injury or death to a child. 

These increased sanctions are necessary in order to 
substantially curtail the mushrooming nusber of child labor law 
violations* The information from GAO docusents the inadequacies 
of the current sanctions. While 59 children wore killed at work 
In 1987 and 1988 . only 37 of their employers v^re cited and fined 
for serious safety and health violations. And the average fine 
for each workplace fatality was $740. An additional 128.000 
children were injured in those years. 

But child labor violations not only cause physical harm and 
death, they may cause educational inadequacies and longer-term 
health problems. The child labor regulations are designed to 
encourage education and to circumscribe work so that it does not 
inhibit education. However, more should be done to ensure that 
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Child teter 2 

education is appropriataly ftmpftafilsoa. Thm law should ba amendGd 
to require that childran balow tha age of 18 be required to have 
a certificate for such enployment that wuld be issued at least 
annual ly« so that the work relationship to education is regularly 
reviewed. Further, the work certification should require 
approval of the ninor*s parents « faaily physician » and local 
school or State essploynent security agency officials. Such 
certification should ensure that the child is physically fit for 
such employment » and that the proposed esployment is safe and is 
not hazardous to the child's health. AlsOr it allows a review to 
assure that the employment does not interfere with the child's 
schooling. 

The current child labor regulations dealing with hours of 
work for children should be strengthened by this legislation. 
The maximum hours of work for 14 and l&^year olds should be set 
at 15 hours per week when school ic in session, and for 16 and 
I7*year olds at 28 hours per week. This would assure a proper 
balance between work and school for children. 

section 4 of S. 2548 sets forth the requirement that the 
certificate ensures the person is at least meeting the minimum 
State requirements for school attendance* This provision should 
be strengthened to provide that the certificate be revoked if 
such school attendance is not maintained. 
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Ctiil4 L«ber 3 

Thm hmmie occupation for all young paraena ahould be their 
education. The Mssage should be clear that education coses 
first and that work is a secondary priority. 

Vet, there are end will be youn? persons who will, or must 
work and soee whose education can be furthered by work. For 
these young workers, govemeent sust ensure that they are not 
SKploited, and that their work is safe, healthful and protective 
of their general well*being« 

Section 5 of S. 2548 sets forth various specific hacardous 
occupations and hazardous industries that clearly should be 
banned for child labor below the age of la. Poultry processing, 
paper baling, fish and seafood processing, school bus driving (as 
well aa any comnercial driving) and handling power-driven 
iaeat'*slicing machines in restaurants are all appropriate 
candidates for the restricted list. Each of these occupations 
and industries are deaonstrably hasards to life or lisb. 

However, more eust be done to assurs en updating of the 
existing list of hazardous orders. The existing regulations fail 
to address health ha«ards to children, with the one exception of 
fans pesticides. The active preausption l» that the health risk 
to children i» the «» to adults. The Occupational Safety 

and Health Administration standards are based on adult exposure 
risks, but there are differences between the eff*.ct of toxic 
exposures on children and adults. The best known exapple is lead 
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Child Labor 4 

exposure. Lend has a auch aortt daltttttrious effect on oatiirin9 
children than adults. 

Tho rs9ulatory process should b« rsaching and addressing 
health risks to young vcrkers. For sany types of exposure, there 
may be no difference, but to assuse thers is no difference is 
likely to be a tragic nistake — a mistake that nay not surface for 
30 years. 

The AFL'-CXO is proposing a total review of the child labor 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Labor basically in 
the 1940s. This is a large task, but one that needs to be done. 
The AFL-CXO believes this is an unusual area where a statutory 
advisory cosuQittoe is an appropriate approach. A statutory 
advisory cc^oiaittee is needed because the work of the recent child 
Labor Advisory committea created by the E>epartcient of Labor bas 
been thwart<»d by lack of support by the Department of Labor. 

The bill should establish a special advisory coomittee for 
this purpose with half of the a«Bbers appointed by the 
appropriate congressional Co»»ittee and half by the President. 
The Committer might look at the National Economic Commission as a 
roodel for the appointment process and give the Commission four 
years to report to the congress and the Secretary on the 
appropriate standards that should be incorporated into the Child 
Labor Regulations. 

Child labor laws need to encourage education as the primary 
activity of children. Updating the penalties for child labor lav 
violations is one small step in effectuating this goal. 

fit 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

We are getting down to the witching hour here. Jim, why don't 
you jump in? 

Senator Jeffords. I think in view of the time» we have a vote on 
and not many minutes left to go» that we would submit written 
questions to you. Very excellent testimony, very helpful t^imony. 
We certainly will rely upon you to assist us as we move forward, 
not onlv on this particular piece of legislation but also to tie all of 
th^ things together so that we keep the kids in school and we 
keep them safe. I think those are our goals. 

We appreciate the very enlightening testimony you have given 
us here today. 

Senator Dodd. I apologize to you as well. We will obviously be 
getting some written responses from you on some of the specific 
questions we would like to raise. I think you have raised some ex- 
cellent points here on things that I would have no difficulty trying 
to incorporate as part of the legislative package here as we move it 
along, particularly in some of the study areas, I think it is an in- 
triguing idea. We would probably have overwhelming support for 

congressionally appointed people since we never get a chance 

[Laughter.] 

You had the right audience for that sugg^tion, Vll tell you. 

Senator Metzenbaum as well would like to apologize to all of you 
for being called away to a Judiciary Committee meeting, but will 
have some questions for you as well. We count on your active in- 
volvement in this legislative initiative, and we obviously will have 
to have some additional comments. 

[The questions and answers of the Senators and additional copy 
follow:] 
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QUESTIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF lABOR ON CHILD LABOR 
PROM SENATOR ORRIN 6. HATCH 

Q* Assistant' Secretary Brooks, X would like to clarify a few 
points about the Hasardoaa Orders (H.O.'a) promulgated by 
the Secretary which are designed to prohibit work which is 
determined to be "particularly hazardous* to the safety and 
health of young people between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years* 

In the introduction to one Department of Labor report, a 
Report of an Iifivestigation on the Advisability of ftmendinq 
Hagardoua-Occupat^ons Order yio. ^0 %g l^q^ll<^^ M^^t Patty 
Machines » which was produced 1963 # it is stated that 
decisions on whether or not certain occupations and 
occupational activities are "particularly hasardous" are 
based on investigations which produce evidence about the 
"types of machines that have been manufactured, the injury 
experience of such machines, and recommendations for safe 
operation. " 

Hy question is this$ if the purpose of such investigations 
are to assess the technology and conditions which create 
particularly hazardous situations, could you compile a list 
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thm titXoSr and datsa publiehed^ o£ MCh investigation 
having been conducted for each B.0» currently in effect. In 
addition^ pleaee describe the Department of Labor '» policy 
for updating existing Baeardoua Orders to guarantee that 
changes in technology are considered so that individual 
opportunity to work is not deprived on the basis of 
information no longer valid? 

In the Department's testimony # an intradepartmental task 
force is referenced. The purpose envisioned for this task 
^orce is to ensure that the Department's approach to 
formulating and enforcing regulations is effective. 
Please describe the mission for this task force and the 
timetable and issues which will be investigated. 

As a member of this task force, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration will consider health and injury data 
necessary to support regulatory decisions. Please describe 
why OSKA's advice is needed in this area and whether this 
advice will contain guidance in the enforcement area? 
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QUESTIONS OH CHILD LABOR FOR PANEL 3 
PROM SENATOR ORRXN G. HATCH 

Q, Ms* GoXodnar^ having served as the Chairperson o£ the Child 
Labor Advisory Coxmnitteef porhaps you can clarify a few 
pc/Jats about the r^consoondations made by this group. The 
ninutes of the meetings, in several areas, reflect your 
frustration over the quality and quantity of data and other 
evidence you ware given «i l£ you had such problems getting 
the E>epartment of Labor to cooperate, how in the world did 
the Committee evidence the soundness of its recommendations? 

Mr. Oswald, you advocate in your testimony a system 
under which all youth below the ago of 18 would bo required 
to have a certificate to work which included approval of the 
child's parents, family physician and a local school or 
State employment security agency official* 

Experience has demonstrated that some individuals, 
particularly those from low-incoma families, simply will not 
go through these certification procedures and instead , try 
to enter the labor market illegally. In turn, employers way 
begin demanding more and more identification from anyone who 
looks as if they could be under 18 in order to protect 
themselves. Since those who traditionally have problems 
producing such identification are also low-income 
individuals, couldn't such a system have a sweeping 
discriminatory impact? 
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Mr. Oswald, the certificate aystea X Just montioned would 
revoke a work certificate if a youth under 18 dropped out of 
school. Does this mean that the APIr-CIO is advocating a 
Federal law for mandatory school attendance through age 187 
certainly, that is the impact such a provision would have. 

Mr, Oswald, you note dramatic differences between the 
health risks faced by children and adults. The Wage and 
Hour Division has no technical experience in assessing 
safety or health risks. Does this mean that the AFL-CZO 
would advocate transferring the responsibility for 
enforcement and/or promulgation of hasardous orders to OSKA? 

Mr. Liodorroanr in your testimony you refer to the fact that 
U.S. Department of Labor enforcement statistics demonstrate 
that child labor violations tripled from 1983 to 1989. 
While I will not argue that violations are increasing, I 
wonder how reliable these statistics are. Since your 
familiar with these statistics, please explain why child 
labor violations dropped t^twe^sn 1979 and 1983. X assume 
the reductions in the number of violations were not due to 
the budget cuts in those years were they? And if they wre, 
how much of the recent increase might be due to increased 
enforcement efforts by the Department of Iiabor? 
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Suhmittod Questions o£ Senator Hcmarel K. Mdtv^nbaun, 

Chainaan, SuboosaaittM on Labor 
Cor tho Di»partmont of Labor, at tb» Haaring on S. 
Tho Child Labor Act of 1990, on ICay 8, 1990 

1) Thd Department 'a recent three-day undercover atiny operation waa 
highly publicizad in the OMdia. Hhat did the Department do to Mice 
Bur6 that tho laentitiea of child labor law vlolatora, and the exact 
nature of the violations, waa diaaeminated to the people moat affected 
by those violatlonai teenagera and their parents? 

2) Af» I said in my opening atatesent, the coat of a isovie ticket haa 
gone up more in the last 6 yeara than the coat of violating federal 
child lab'"' laws. Dooa the Department believe that an average fine of 
$165 la ap(.roplat0 in cases where a child haa died or suffered serious 
bodily injury because of a willful violation of federal child labor 
laws? Do you think that a fino of $1000 is even enough when a child 
has died or been seriously injured? 

3) On May I, Mr. Davia testified before the Subcommittee on Labor 
that the Department supports my OSKA criminal penalty reform bill 
(S.2154)* which increasea the penalty for a willful OSHA violation 
resulting in death from a misdemeanor to « felony. The Child Labor 
Act of 1990 h«8 a similar provision! it increases the penalty for a 
willful FLSA vitiation that causes the death of a child from a 
misdomoanor to a felony. Can you give any reason why we should treat 
a violation roliting to the death of a child more leniently than we 
treat a violation relating to the death of an adult? 
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4) Finally, let ua look at an exaaple whera ther^ may bo a willful 
FhS\ violation resulting ^ doath, but no willful OSHA violation. 
Suppose a tvrolvo year old <Ue« after injuring hi»««lf whilo operating 
a moat slicor in an establishsent covorod by tho PLSA, Although tht* 
condition of that alicer aay aoet OSHA* a safety requireajonts , it is a 
cloar violation of federal child labor law to allow a minor to 
operate thi» machine. Thus thoro may b« no OSHA violation, evon 
though thoro is a willful PI.SA viol'ition that caused the death. 
Does the Departoant agree that such a violation should b« subject to a 
felony penalty? 



Submitted Question of Senator Howard H. Metsonbaura, 
Chaivnsn^ Subcoiajnittoo on Labor 
for Ms. Linda Golodnor, Executive Director, National Consumer's League 
at the Hearing on S. 2549, Tho Child Labor Act of 1990, on May 8, 1990 

— 1 know that your organisation is concerned with educating the 
public about the exploitation of childron in tho workplace, what 
steps have you taken and do you suggest bo taken to achieve this goal? 
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Submitted Quastion of Smator Hovard M. Kotsenbaum, 
Chairmnr Subco»»ltt:«« or Labor 
for Nr. David Liadoman, Bxaeutive Dir«ctor« 
Child walfara Laagua o£ Asarica, at tha Haarin^ on S* 2S48, 
Tha Child l.abor Act of 1990, on Kay 8, X990 

— yott hava racoamanded that requira additional data-gatharing 
on child labor imwv^mm' Bow much of an invoBtsoont would ba raqui.rad by 
tha Oapartaant of lAbor to compila auch data? How difficult would it 
ba for amployara to provide this information? 



Sutoittad Question of Senator Howard M. Hatsanbaun, 
Chalrsnan, Subcommlttaa on Labor 
for Mr. Rudy Oswald, Director, Dapartaant of 
Economic Raaearch, AFL-CIO, at tha Hearing on S. 2548, 
/ha Child Labor Act of 1990, on May 8, 1990 

—Although illegal child labor Is a national problem, it haa 
special inpact upon certain industries. Are there particular unions 
within the AFL-CIO that hava a strong interest in this problem? If 
yra believe that they hava some contribution to make, we would be 
interested in hearing from thea in writing before the record closes. 



8.] 
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Responses to Subaiitted Qu«stions of 
Senator Howard N. NottztinbauB, ChairBan^ Subcossittee on Labor » 
for the 0ci>artBant of Labor, at the Hearing on S. 2548, 
The Child Labor Act of 1990, on May 8^ 1990 



QttUtiloii: The Departaent's recent three-day undercover sting 

Serator Netsenbauai operation vas highly publicised in the media. 

What did the Departmnt do to sake sure that the 
identities of child labor Xav violators, and the 
exact nature of the violations, vae disseainated 
to the people Bost affected by these violations: 
teenagers and their parents? 

Answer: On a biweekly basis since April 3, the Departsent 

DDL has publicly announced the lists of violators. 

The listff identify those businesses cited for 
child labor violations under the Fair Labor 
Standards Ac^t (FI^A^ as a result of the coapletion 
of strike force investigations. The lists contain 
identifying inforaation, as veil as specific 
information about the violations for which civil 
eoney penalties were assessed. They have been 
f ovided to all KttBbers of Congress and, upon 
request, to the sedia and the public. 

As a result of publication of the names of 
businesses assessed penalties, many firms are 
seeking technical assistance from the Department 
concerning compliance with the child labor 
provisions of FLSA« We think that the release of 
these lists of violators not only increases 
awareness of the lav for businesses, but also for 
children, parents, and educators. 

All of our efforts in recent months have been 
aimed at promoting public awareness of and wider 
compliance wit'* child labor laws» Our extensive 
use of media nationwide has provided very 
effective communication. This has included 
national and regional press releases issued by the 
Department and newspaper, radio, and television 
interviews given by top officials of the 
Department, we have also set with interested 
parties, including those in the field of 
education, to disseainate information. 



Wo are considering other means by which we can 
educate employers and the general public, 
including an educational outreach effort to ensure 
that school systems are fully familiar with the 
cnild labor laws, and, to the extent possible, are 
enrolled in the process of effectively conveying 
this information to their students. 
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Qmirtioii: 

8mmtov Itetiubaita 



OOZ* 



I Mid In my opming statuMt. thm cost of a 
■ovl« tlektit h«« qonm up aora In tl»s last 6 years 
tban tha coat of violating fadarai child labor 
lava. I>oaa tha Dapartaant baliava that an avaraga 
fina of $165 ia appr(q»riata in caaaa i^ara a child 
haa diad or auffarad aarioua l»odily injury bacauaa 
of a villful violaticm of fadaral child labor 
lava? Do you think that a fina of $1000 ia avan 
anough vhan a child haa diad or baan aarioualy 
injurad? 

Wa hava daaonatratad our aupport for incraaaad 
panaltiaa for child labor violations by changaa 
va Bada to our panalty achadula, changaa vhich 
aubatantially incraaaad panaltiaa within tha 
currant statutory limit of $1000 par violation. 

Our focus haa baan on saaking vaya to stop tha 
flagrant violator %iho conaidars our currant 
panaltiaa ai^ly aa a cost of doing businasa. 
Wa baliava that any regulatory or lagialativa 
changas ahould addraas that spacific naad. tfa do 
not want to l^aa onaroua raquiraaanta that 
diacouraga aaployara ganarally froa hiring youth 
in aafa, lagal aaployaant. 

Va hava baan looking vary carafully at thia iasue 
and ara exploring what additional changaa sight be 
appi-opriata to ^nwm higher panaltiaa for 
flagrant violators* tfa ara actively conaidaring 
vhau«ar to support raising tha naxivus civil noney 
penalty beyond tha $1000 atatutory lisit. But it 
would be praaatura for m to diacuaa tha specifics 
of what changaa tha Dapartaent is considering. 
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Sumtion: on Hay l, Mr. Dovis t«stiflft<i before the 

Senator Katcrabaua SiUicotamlttae on Z^bor that the Department supports 
By 05HA crlalnal penalty refora bill (S. 2154), 
which increases the penalty for a willful OSHA 
violation resulting in death fros a misdemeanor to 
a felony. Th9 Q>ild Labor Act of 1990 has a 
sinilar provisions it increases the penalty for a 
willful FLSA violation that causes the death of a 
child fron a aisdeseanor to a felony. Can you 
give any reason why V9 should treat a violation 
relating to the death of a child more leniently 
than we treat a violation relating to the death of 
an adult? 

Answer: Senator Metzenbaum, before proceeding to answer 

DOL your question, X must first correct the assumption 

it makes regarding the Department's support for 
2154. While it is true that Assistant Secretary 
Scannell in his Nay 1 testimony concurred in that 
part of your bill that would change the 
characterization of OSHA criminal death cases from 
misdemeanors to felonies, that is only one aspect 
of your bill. As to most of the bill*s other 
provisions, the Department either did not support 
them or did not specifically address them in its 
testimony. So the general representation that the 
Department supported S. 2154 is not accurate. 

Nov, as to the question you have asked regarding 
child labor, the basic question is whether child 
labor criminal penalties should bo raised. We 
think that your proposed legislation raises the 
right questions on this issue. We are studying 
the appropriate answer in light of our objective 
of achieving compliance; and in light of our 
increasing use of civil penalties, injunctive 
actions, and existing criminal penalties. 



hi 
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CttMtion: Finally r l«t us 1<k>K at an axaapXa where there vay 

Senator Netsenbauai be a willfol FLSA violation resulting in death, 

but no villfttl 03Hh violation* Suppose a tvelva 

year old dies aftejr injuring himelf while 
operating a seat elicer in an eetabliehaent 
covered by the FLSA. Although the condition of 
that sllcer aay seet OSICJi*e Mfety requireMnte# 
it is a clear violation of federal child labor 
lam to allov a sinor to operate this Mchine. 
Thus there wy be no OSHA violation* evan though 
there ie a willful PLSA violation that caused the 
death. Does the Department agree auoh a violation 
ahmild be eubjeot to a felony ponalty? 

lUiswer: As indicated in our previous rasponsa, va ara 

DDL carefully studying the issue of civil and crisinal 

> penalties^ but it is prasatura for so to cossant 

on the specifics. 



* Responses to Questions for Departsent of Zjabor on Child lAbor 
Froa Sanator orrin Q. Hatch 

Question: Assistant Secretary Brooks, X would like to 

Ssnator Batch clarify a few points about the Kasardoue Orders 

(HQS) proanilgated by the Secretary which ara 

designed to prohibit work which is detemined to 
be "particularly haiardous* to the safety and 
health of young people between the agas of sixteen 
and aighteen years* 

In the introduction to one EMtpartnant of tabor 
reports a pypopt on an invastioation en tha 
Advisability ok A»andino ttmmMiraQum Qceuyitionai 
tedar HQ. 10 to inoluda Meat P^ttv Maohin—. which 
was produced in 1969, it ie stated that dMiaiona 



on whether or not certain occupations and 
occupatioml activities are "particularly 
hasardous^ are based on investigations which 
produce evidence about the "typee of aachinaa that 
have been Manufactured^ the injury experience of 
such sachines, and reoosBendationa for safe 
operation.** 
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My que&tion is thi»2 if th« purpopa Of such 
investigations to assess ths technology and 
conditions which crsats |>articularXy hazardous 
situations* could yc^ coi^ila a list of the 
titlss, and dates publishod, of oach investigation 
having been comSuoted for each RO currently ir 
effect. Xn addition, please describe the 
Departvent of Iiftbor*s policy for updating existing 
HacardouB Orders to guarantee that changes in 
technology are considered eo that individual 
opportunity to wtk is not deprived on the basis 
of inforaation no longer valid? 

Answer: Table 1 contains a list of reports of the initial 

DOL invest igationa conducted for oach KO currently in 

effect. Investigation reports that forced the 
basis for asending any of these BOs are shown on 
Table 2, to the extent that this inforBation is 
avail^le. We believe that additional invest i 
gat ion reports were prepared, but ve have been 
unable to locate tbe»* 

The Departsent's policy for updating existing HQs 
is being developed through the efforts of the 
intradepartmntal task force on child labor. The 
task force will seek to ensure Vhat we aro 
capturing appropriate data to consider, develop, 
and issue sonsiblo, defensible regulations where 
technological changes require theji. In doing 
this, we are lockking to iiprove date on the causes 
of injuries and deaths for vinors and to use the 
safety expertise of OSBh in reviewing HOs. We 
will be looking to identify areas where sore needs 
to be done, as well as those areas that my no 
longer pose a hasard due to changing workplaco 
technology. 
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QttMtioa: 



JlAt«#r: 

DOX. 



In th© D«partMnt*« testisony, an intradanart- 
Mntal task totem la rafarancad* Tha punoaa 
anvlalonad for thla taak ferea ia to anaura that 
tha Oapartaant^a approach to forrolatin? ami 
anforoing ragulationa ia affaotlva. Plaaaa 
aaaoriba tha ttiaaion for tbla taak forca and tha 
tlMtahla and iaauaa which will ba iava«^ igatad. 

Tha intrad^rtaantal taak forca on child labor 
vill coordinata inforaation aharing, raaaarch, and 
policy davalopaant afforta. It vill aaak to 
idantify and davalop aaaningfol haalth and injury 
<Uta aaaantiaX to policy daciaiona. Tha taak 
forca vill aXao adviaa whathar thara ahould ha an 
adjuataant or auppiaaantation of tha Mnnar in 
which tha Dapartaant ragulataa hasardoua 
oocupationa. Tha praaant approach, which tanda to 
raly on aachina*apacific BOa, aay not ba aa 
flaxihla ao wa vant it to ba to aoooaaodata fast^ 
changing workpiaca tachnology and conditiona. 

Tha taak forca haa aat and is in tha procass of 
aatabliahing a work plan. An initial raport of 
tha taak forca ia plannad for Saptaabar 1990. 



Qaaatioa : 
Sanator Batch 



Aa a ST «bar of thia task forca^ tha Occui^tional 
safaty ..td Haalth Adalniatration will conaidar 
haalth and injury data nacaaaary to aui^rt 
ragulatory daciaiona. Plaaaa daacriba irtiy OSHA*s 
advica ia naadad in thia araa and whathar thia 
advica will contain guidanca in tha anforcaaant 
araa. 



Aaawas: 

OOL 



Tha Dapartaant ia coavi^ .ad to uaing all of its 
aval labia raaoureaa to anaura aafa aaployaant for 
our youth. Moat of tha injury data collactad b\ 
tha Saployaant standarda Adainiatratien, through 
tha Waga and Hour Diviaion, ralataa to our actual 
enforcaaant axparianca undar PLSA* OSHA haa 
apaoial tachnical axpartiaa ralating to workplace 
aafaty that wa baliava could ba vary uaaful in our 
af fort to davalop Meaningful haalth and injury 
data asaantial to raviaving tha HOa and making 
polio/ daciaiona r«garding aafa youth asployaant. 

Tha taak forca waa not aat up to provida anf orce* 
aant guidanca. 
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I&BLB,!? Occupational Hazards to Voung Workers 
Initial Investigation Reports 



Year 

BfiCfiC^ HagardQUS Oeeupationa Order (HO) Wo. Published 

No. 1 Tha Sxplosivas Manufacturing Industries^ 1942 
HO No, 1 

No. 2 Motor-Vehicle Drivers and Helpers, HO No. 2 1941 

No. 3 The Coal-Mining Industry^ HO No. 3 1942 

No. 4 The Logging and Sawsiilling Industries, 1942 
HO No. 4 

No. S Woodworking Machines, HO No. 5 1942 

No. 6 Radioactive substances » HO No. 6 1942 

No. 7 The Operation of Hoisting Apparatus^ 1946 
HO No. 7 

No. a The Operation of Power-Driven, Metal*- 1950 
Forming.. Punching, and Shearing Machines, 
HO No. 8 

No. 9 Mining Other Than Coal, HO No. 9 i951 

No. 10 Slaughtering, Meat-Packing« and Rendering 1952 
HO NO. 10 

No. 11 Hazards in Operating Bakery Machines, 1952 
HO No. 11 

No. 12 The Operation of Paper*Products Machines, 1955 
HO No. 12 

No. 13 The Manufacture of Brick, Tile, and Kindred 1956 
Products.. HO No. 13 

No. 14 The Operation of circular Saws, Band saws, I960 
and Guillotine Shears, HO No. 14 

No. 15 wrecking and Demolition Operations, 1960 
HO No. 15 

No. 16 Roofing Operations, HO No. 16 1962 

No. 17 Excavation Operations, HO No. 17 1963 



o 
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No. 4-A 

Mo. 4-C 

Rttport 



TABLE 2: QccupAtional Kasords to Young workers 
Suppimmtary Investigation Reports 



HO No. 4 ~ Amndtd du« to war affort 
to jiermit wroloyBant in cartain 
oawBilling occufMitions. 

HO No. 4 — AMndad to includa most 
occupation* in tJia logging of pulpvood, 
chaaical wood, axcalaior wood, cordvood, 
fanca posta^ and aiailar vork. 

HO No. 6 — Asandad to includa ionising 
radiations and radiations asittad fron 
sealed sourcaa of radioactiva natariala 
and to sat panissab^e linits for 
exposure to radioactivity for minors 
under age 18. 

HOa Noa. 5, B, 12 — Asend^ to revise 
student*leamer escci&ptAcas under HOs 
Nos. 5 and 8 to confon with HO No. 12 
exanption, as amended. 



Year 
1942 



1948 



1957 



1958 



Report 



Report 



HOS Nos. 8, 10, 11, X2 ~ Amended to 
prohibit setting up, adjusting, 
repairing, oiling, or cleaning machines 
covered by these HOa. 

HO No. 10 Amended to include meat 
patty forming machines. 



I960 



1963 



Report 



HO No. 4 — Amended to allow for 
axceptions to permit minors under age 
18 to cleanup outside shake and shingle 
mills, split shakes manually, peck 
shakes into bundles, and manually load 
shake and shingle bundles. 



1966 



1/ Reports prepared in conjunction with amendments to HOs. 
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A Nottoxxca 

Consumers 
0 League 



Kmy 22, 1990 



NT, J&Bsa J. Brudn«y 

Chiaf Counsal iMwS Staff Director 

SubooBBlttaa on Labor 

Sanata ComittM on Labor and Husan Raaotircaa 
Washinqton, DC 20S10-6300 

Daar Nr. Brudnayx 

Thia ia in raaponaa to your lattar of Hay 14 ragardin? 
additional quaationa that Sanator Katsanbaua and Sanator Hatch 
aaKad to aupplaaant vy taatisony on tha Child Labor Act off 1990, 
S* 2549. 

Quaftipn q£ StaotSC K^tganbatrnt X knOtf tllft^ XfiSC 
pyg«?^^rt^on oone#gpad~yAth •dueatina tbs eUzliS tttalt ^ 

•i q>iQi^tton Qt gbilOym In Ut* MfidmlAfit- Xtol •ItRt^bas* y«» 

Thm national Conauaara Laagua (KCL) rAcognltaa that tha 
public haa a right to )cnov about tha a)cploitat-<on of childran in 
tha vorkplaoa. Tha public includaa youth; thair paranta or 
guardianaf asployarar cthara vho ara concamad about childran, for 
axaspla, tha aducation g^^P* youth organizational and 
lagiplatora and govamaant aganciaa vho ftra raaponaibla for public 
policy initiative and anforcing tha lav. h yaar age, in 
coasttaorating our 90th yaar of advocacy, tha HCL announcad that wa 
would davota additional raaouroas to tha iaaua of child labor. 
NCL baa vorkad with tha sadia to halp invaatigata and raport on 
axpioitation of childran in tha vorlcplaca. In tha paat yaar, 
aavaral atori aa and articlaa hav# appaarad through print, radio 
and talaviaion on tha iaaua of child labor. Ha hopa that wa hava 
in part baan raaponaibla for aoM of thia activity* 

In addition, tha Laagua haa participatad in foruva and haa 
had othar public apaa)cing opportunitlaa to aducata tha public 
about child labor. Ona auch foru» — hald on Capitol Hill in 
Novashar >f 1989 brought togathar hundrada of organizationa to 
diacuas <& day-long aaaaion th* axpioitation of children around 
tha world. 

Togathar with tha Avarican Youth Work Cantar and tha 
Intarnational Labor Righta Education 6 R«oaarch Fund, wa hava 
organicad tha Child Labor Coalition to worK on dojaaatlc ard 
international child labu/ problawa* Thlp group haa wat aavoral 




•notary Pr««ui«Qt • f*clt BluB. Pt4Ni>d«B* • 
. Unt Ku a S«-r»t«rT • B«rb«in W«rd*Q. Tr»Mui#» 
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tiM» «tid will Hold • forus hmvm in ICulilii9toii cn Nty 30^ teingln? 
to««th«r •xp«rt« to •duoat* tlM public About •s^ioitation. 

Thft Nfttional consuBMT* LMgu* fmm •Imo uotk&d with 8t<t« 
D«p«rtMiit» of Labor to dovolc^ otroog stato iogioXativo 
initiativM on ebild labor. 

iQuit w« and otbar organiaatiom bava triod to through tbo 
■adia And through o>ir national natirerh of organiiatiora aheuld bo 
rainforoad by a nav&onal pubiio aduoatioa prograa by tha 0. s. 
Dai^artaant of ta;/or* Thia publie aduoation prograa aho«ld inoluda 
olaaTf plain laaguaga information to young pooplo, thair paranta 
or guaxdianot and to aaployara and othara mo ara amprt^riata, 
about thair righta and raaponalbllitiaa tha ohild labor 

provialona of tha fair Labor Standarda hct» Thie ahould ba in 
con5uttot4on with athoolOt ohurdu groupa, youth organitationa, and 
tha atata Dapartaanta of Labor* xt la vary i^rtant that thara 
ba ooosdi nation vith tha atata Oapartsanta ao that information 
that Bight appaar to ba eonflioting ia a^plainad to tha public, 
for avaapla, momm stataa hava daolarad aoaa oocupationa haiardoua 
that tha Padaral lav doaa not oovar, and vioa varaa. Tha public 
information program ahould ba eontinumia and mad«i part of tha 
Oapart»ant*a ongoing public affaira aganda. Xt ahould alao ba 
multi*faeatad — iceluding publio apaahiog angagamanta of 
ooaplianoa off ioara and othar labor ofkfioiala in tha aohoola and 
othar public forumai uaa of publio aarviea and vadia out lata r and 
printad and vidao prMontationa. 

OfffllititflP fit g^'*^^^ Blbft* M* gftlrtntri ^^^^ m»wmA mm 



VXSXn* StW HftffBtfflt Qt %bM ■MdUm^ do SniSll UBMB* gafXaot 

ftMttmoa oxfE SIM ffiuOiSar ua roantifar stf £aSa ^ sXbn 

_*rT__ Mrfi Mggfela— 



fytilinffP tbB tfnmrtnmti of ita gumnrtitlmg^ 



sanator Batch, in raa«>9naa to your quaatieo ragarding tha 
Dapartmant of Labor Child Labor Mviaory Oommittaa, lat ma f irat 
tall y^ about ^Jsa maka-up of tha Coamittaa wa ara from 
aduoationi, youth and parant organiaationar organiaad labor, civic 
organiiationa, tha buainaaa oommunity, aafaty^ and atata 
govammant organisationa. Many of ua wrh on iaaua^ of concam to 
childran and tha vorkplaca daily* tha ataff and raaouroaa for tha 
Coamittaa ara from tha Cbild Labor Diviaion of tha Dapartmant and 
from tha ralatad diviaiona vithin tha Dapartmant including tha 
solioitora Offioa and OOSk* 

Tha Committaa haa aaaumad ita raaponaibility aarioualy and 
haa apant many heura during tha maatinga and outaida of tha 
aubcommittaa and full oommitt aa maatinga to do indapandant 
raaaaroh and gathar information not aval labia diraotly from tha 
Dapartmant of Labor* 
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1 X OAfi apMX for th« Conitt** to sMur^ thm senator 

that thar* vtiC tborou^ rMMreh and dlacu»aion by tha Comittaa 
b«fora votln9 on and prasanting tha raeenandationa to tha 
papartBant of Labor. 

7tm CoMittaa vaa dividad into aubconitta^a — ona to raviav 
Ragulatlon 3^ satting labor atandarda for 14* and 15-yaar olda; 
ona to r«viav Baiardoua oooiiiwtton ordar Ho. 2^ tranaportationi 
anothar to ravlav Bacardoua occupation Ordar No, 10« waat 
alaughtaring and alioing »aehlnaa> a aubcenittaa on Rasardoua 
oceupation ordar Ko. 11 , rayardlng baking aquipaanti and anothar 
on hatardous occupation Ordar Ho. 12, ragarding papar baling 
Mchinaa* 

Without going into all tha raaaaroh tachniquaa and 
inforsatlon gatharad on oach raconandation, lot mm provida for 
you and tha auboonittaa an axai^la of tha typo of work dona ny 
tha Child Labor Adviaory Cosaittaa. 

Tha subcovaittaa raponaibla for Ragulatlon 3 uaad tha 
following oritaria on vhich to baaa doeiaiona: 

Firatr with ragard to avpandirg tha pamiaaibla parioda of 
vork for 14- and 15->yaar olda and axpanding tha ti»a raatrlctlona 
praaantly in tha lav, tho SuboomittM rovlavad tha original 
atudiaa and raconandationa fro« tla "tiaa tha regulation vaa 
wittan in 1939 and raviavad awndbianta to tha provialona from 
that tlao. Tha Dapartsant prov^iad b'atory and docuaanta fro» 
young paraona* national aaaeciat. ena rapraaanting awployara, 
edttcatora, Stata offioiala, ehilc a^.vooacy groups, oonauaar 
s.^ftnlsationOf organiiad labor* 0\'.ld gutdanoa profaaaionala* and 
individuvla. Xn addition to thaan Mtariala, tha Subcowiittaa 
ftlao atudiad background satariala, including atata raatriotiona on 
tha houra of vork for 14«* and IS-^aar olda, artiolao and atudiaa 
on changing daaographioa, Includir^ trorkforca 2000, tha Ruaaon 
inatituta study. Tha Subeonittaa also oonfarrad vith ataff in 
tha iraga and Hour Oiviaion and tha offica of tha Solicitor on thia 
iaaua. Tha subcwiittaa davalopad and uaad a forca flald analyaia 
to rata tha advantagaa and diaadvantagaa of aacpanding tha houra of 
work for ouch youth. A *^forca fiald* tnalyaia. aa daf inad by tha 
subooaaittaa^ Indantifiaa and liata tha poaitlva and nagativa 
factors vhich vill raault tvom a givan action, ai h aa incraaainq 
tha houra of vork, as it af facts a critical iaaua. Tha following 
faotora vara includad in tha anaiyaiat 

1) Tha ralationahip of work to schcol <attantivanaaa, 
attandanca^ tiaa vo par form achool work, coaaitsant to achool 
workr intaraat in a^:tracurricular aotivitiaa). 2) Appropriata 
davalopaantal a-^virtn^ant (axpoaura to appropriata rola aodala. 
propar suparviaa on) . Vagas and othar aconoaic faotora 

(ralationahip b« twf^an t.ym valua of work and tha actual 
coapanaation) • 4) Haalth and aafaty conaidarationa (working 
conditiona, aafaty conditions, and conditiona injuroua to haalth) . 
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•nd 5) SnforoMbility {tmir, r*Ali«tic, mmmily untfaratood and 
ability to co«ply)« 

TSi«M oritaria vara uaad in «akii^ tha raooaaandation not to 
axpantf boura er diai^ thm nuabar of houra in S^a^uietion 9 and in 
racosMnding that thara b« no axeaption to Ragulation 3 for tha 
occupation of batgirl or bathoy in profaaaional baaoball. Tha 
full Coaaitto* ooncurrad irith tha Subeoaaittaa r ac oaaa nd at iona , 

Thia ffubcoaaittao also aada a raoowandation that tha 
oootipation of door-to-door aalaa b« prohiLitad for 14- and is-yaar 
olda* Thia conclualon waa raachad aft«r raviavlna tha aany abuaaa 
of young paopla in thia induatry* Thay raviavad inforaation 
dating froa 19B€ whan tha Xntaratata tabor Stand&rda Aaaooiation 
raeoaaandad Mtabliahing a nati^tal olaaringhouaa to gathav 
inforaation ragarding axpioitation of young paopla including 
indanturad aarvituda, phyaical and Mmial abuaa, and oriainai 
Activity. Tha ^uJ^cflnittaa «aa providad a nuabar of docuaanta, 
inolddlng court briafa, oongrataional haaringa ani^ corraapondanca. 
Tha $ubooaaittaa alao raoaivad c o a aa n ta fro9 induatry 
rapraaantativaa and attomaya rapraaanting thaa. Die Subcoaaittaa 
originally had eonaidarad raconanding tha eartification of firas 
angagad in door-to-door aalaar hovavarr aftar ona aubOMaittaa 
aaabar paraonally intarviavad aavaral atata labor atandarda 
off ieiala ragarding tha pervaaiva ai^loitation of ohildran in thia 
induatry and froa gathering aatorial ragarding tha lack of 
anforoaaant (and Inability to anforca) by tha Oapartsant of liabor 
in anothalr cartifiad induatry — Induaerlal hoaiaorte — it vaa 
daoidad that bacauaa of vidaapraad violationa^ tha aubcrasittaa 
vottld raeoaaand thia mm a prohibitad occupation* Tha full 
ooaaittaa ooncurrad. 

1 hopm thia axaapla providaa /ou '^laarar piotura of tha 
thoroughnaaa with which tm coaalttaa vorkad. Tha fruvtration 
•xprmwm^A in trying to do our work in *r a of tha lack of data 
haa baan notad in tha aaating ainutaa -m aantionad. Tha 
Coa»ittaa haa attaaptad to do ita )obi h^^^vmrt by conducting our 
ovn raaaaroh, going on aita viaita and uaina aoaa coaaon aanaa — 
auoh aa noting thac it ia tha aachlna that ia haaardoua and not 
tha and product i that cleaning an aiepoaad blada ia aa dangaroua aa 
uaing tha al icing aachina to procaaa a product f and that what 
occupationa cauaa injury to adulta will alao oauaa injury to 
children, fre have alao relied on the the language of the law aa 
Qur guide thet work ahould not interfere with the echooling of 
youth or with their health well-being. 

Z would ba happy to diacuas thia iaaua furthar irith you or 
other aeabera of the suboonittee aa X aa aura would other aaabara 
of the Child t«bor Adviaory Craiittee. 




txecutive Director 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. INC. 




laournvontCTCA 



May 25, X990 

Jaaes J. Brudney 

Chi«£ Counsel and staff Director 

Subconraltteo on Labor 

U.S. Sonats 

Washington. l>c 2osio 

Daar ?fr. Drudroy: 

This will respond to your xettor cf May i4th by provia*/,-? 
answers to th9 questions raised by ;?c>natorR Mctzonbaum and 
Hatch for the roccrd. 

( I > IFxgBuSejiatfl^Hgtsgnbawpq 

0. You have rocoipmonded that wn r<*quire ^idditjonal dati 
qathoring on child labor issues. Hov much oi: an 
investisent would bo required by thi» Dcpartmont ot 
Labor to compile »uch data? How difficult wouid 
It bp for «Bploy*.*t:a to provide thi» information'?* 

A. The inveatiBCint , at leant in ternj of dollars, would 
not havo to be that gro^t. For example, rtcnoola 
could be r<»<iuirod to forvtrd their certif tcat:*» to 
their stat© lab^ir departments which would in s.a-n 
forward the data to the Department of Labor. AttenJinq 
physicians could be rcauired to rccorrl and forwt^rd 
to state labor departments data with respect to 
work-relatod in^Mries sustained by persons-, 5i and 
under. DoL would then simply £99re9ate and report 
the information, it is our underrtandinq that 
34 statefs now reetjire that work certif iciitcs b<? on 
tile at schools; data from those states would bo 
very valuable for these purposes and other statcR might 
he inclined to follow suit If they underf.tood how tr. ^ 
inform<^tion would be used. 

0. Mr. I.led%r»'^n, in your tec»timony yo-i refer t.;i the fact 
that U.S. department of Labor enf orct*ftjent statir>tU"S 
demonstrat? that child labor violati/)ns tripled from 
1981 to 19 9. While 1 will not. arq : i that violationu 
are increa inq, I wonder how reliable "hoso starlet Icfi 
are. :5ince yo.'ro familiar with these statistics. 
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JamoK J, Brudnsyr 
Pago 2 



please explain vhy child labor violations dropped 
between 1979 and 1983* I assuisa tho reductions in 
the nuBbere of violations vera not due to the 
budget cuts in those years were they? And if they 
verSf how such of the recent increase night be due 
to increased enforceaent efforts by the Department 
of labor? 

A. The dranatic increase in violations far outstrips 
any increase in DoL*s resources; Roroover, the eame 
scale of increases are reported in the states, where 
resources haven't been increased either. Also, I 
don*t believe that DoL has suggested that their 
enforcement efforts improved from 1983 to 1989 but 
rather they tout their 1990 efforts. With respect to 
the decrease in violations between 1979 and 1983, X 
would guess that this is probably attributable to 
the recession, where with high adult unemployxnent, 
fewer children were working to begin with* 

Thank you for opp^ortunity to submit these answers for the 
record as well as the opportunity to appear before the 
SubcoBuaittee on this very important issue. 

Sincerely, 




I>avid S.. Liederaan 
Bxeoutive Director 
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8UBKZTTED QOHSTXm OP 8BHA30R KOHARD KBTSBKBAON 
fO RUDY OSNALD, DIRSCTOR, DBPARTMBST OF BCOSOtfXC R6SBMICR AFL-CIO 

Although child labor is a national problom, it has spaclal impact 
apon cartain indaatriaa* An thara oarticnlar unions vithin the AFZr- 
CIO that hav« a atxon? intacaat in thia problm? xf you ballava that 
thay hava acaa contribution to makm, m would be mtarestad in hearing 
froB tliam in writing before tha record closes. 



Qasvtioo: 
Seostor Bstch 



AHSICERS sy MR. RODY OSWALD TO QURSTlOMS MX SSMATOR BATCB 

You sdvooste in your tsstiaony s systra undor which 
all youth belov th« mgm of IS vould bs required to 
havs a csrtificata to vork vhich Inoludad spproval 
of tha child* a parants, family ^ysioisn and a local 
school or Gtsts eKployeant saourity agsncy official. 

Bxparianoa has dsaonatrated that som individuals, 
psrticulsrly thoas froa lov^incoes fssilies, sispiy 
will not go through thass cSTtitioation procaduraa 
and inst#«d, try to sntsr ths labor earkst 
illagslly* In turn, ssploysrs asy begin dssandlng 
■ore end eors identifieation froe anyons who looks 
as if thsy ooold ba uMsr It in ordsr to protact 
thasselvas. Sinoa those who traditionally have 
probleas producing auch idsntif icatioa are also low 
inooee individuels, couldn't such a systes hav« a 
svasp^ng diecrisinatory iepsetf 

Mr. Osveld Answer: The current law already reguirss the 
producing o£ identif iostion rsgsrding S9e* The 1988 
Issigration Reform s;^ Control Act of 1986 sUo 
requires identification of sll new erj^loyeee. Thus 
the corrtification procese that is Oeing proposod 
would not be a discrlelnatory process. 



Question: 
Seastor Batch 



Mr, Oswald 



The crertificstion eyetes I ju»t mentioned would 
revoke a work certificate if s youth uncSer IB 
dropped out of school. Does thia eean that the 
APL^XO ie advocating a Federal law for eandatory 
school attendance through age 18? Certainly, that 
is the isqsect such a provision would have. 

Ans%Mrt The .nvolveeent of the school systes in the 
certification ie intended not ae a eandatory achool 
attendance througt) ag4 19. but rather «a e procasi. 
of aeeurlng s relatioRahlp of the vork process for 
children below the sge of 18 with the school systee. 
Xt is designed to etrengtben the connection betwaen 
education and vork and assure that the child worker 
maintains e reletionehip to the school systea. The 
schools have a variety of progress to aseiet youn9 
people end clearly their verious programs need to 
be understood by young workers. 



Qoestioo: You note dramatic diffarencas between health risks 

Seaator Batch Yeced by Children end adults. The tfsge and Hour 
Division bee no technical experience in assessing 
safety or health risks. Does this esan that the 
APL-CXO would sdvocete transferring the 
reeponsibility for enforc sent an<Vor proMlgation 
of hesardoue ordere to OSf 7 

Mr. Oswald Answert Xn noting the difference between the health 
risks and ohildren end adults, the APZr-CZO ie not 
advocetif^r traneferrin? the responsibility for child 
labor froa tha Wa9e end Hour nivieion to OSBA^ but 
rather Uie input of OSKA, HXH and others into 
studies and background for svaluating the health 
hatards of the vork situations for children* 
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STATEMENT ON VXOIATXONS OF CHILD lABOR lAWS. 

JAV MA2UR# PRESIDENT 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES* CARMENT WORKERS* UNION 

Sub»ltt»<i to th« Comittt* en Labor and Hu»an R^aeurcaa 
Subooxsaitta* on Labor 

u. s. Sanata 

Juna 1^ X990 

A dramatic incraasr in tha nuobara violationa of child labor 
lava has causad ahock and conatamation acroaa tha country. Tha 
U»S. Dapartmant of Labor reapondad with a nationvida anfororaant 
avaap laat waak. Wa aupport Sacratary Oola'a atrong raaponaa to 
tha problam, but a aingla wall-^publicizad awaap will not changa 
vidaapraad abusaa. Violations of the child labor law ara 
accompaniad by a ratum of astploitativa labor conditiona not aaan 
ainca tha aarly dacadaa of tha twantiath cantury* Tha problan 
daiaanda mora anforcaaant pvraonnal* mora affactiva panaltlaa, and 
« willingness to a«a thosa penaltias aggrassivaly. 

Tha GAO has alraady aatablishad that with undar 1,000 onforcamant 
officara nationwida to anforca not only child labor lava^ but tha 
antira waga and hour law, tha Dapartaant of Labor ia badly 
undarataffad. It ia unreal iatic to expect the Department to atap 
up enforcement of child labor law without a significant increase 
in the number of enforcement personnel • 

It is essential « especially in light of inadequate enforcement 
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ILGWU 

Chixa Labor 
Page 2 

personnal, that fines bm increased and that the worst violators 
of the lav be subject to crininal penaltiea. Fines for child 
laborr as for other violations of the labor lav, cannot be simply 
a cost of doing business. 

Much of the attention thus far has focused on fast- food 
restaurants and grocery stores— traditional esployers of 
teenaged vorkera* This is an area of real concern* The 
combination of employers facing a labor shortage for oinimun wage 
jobs and teenagers vho vant to earn spending money may cause 
irreparable damage to the education and safety of our young 
people. 

However, there is another kind of child labor abuse, one that is 
often hidden in inner-city basements or lofts, vhose victims 
often speak no English and may not even be legally in this 
country. Theee children do not labor to buy a car or the latest 
fashions for thesselves. Most often the child works alongside 
his or her nother trying to help her earn enough to keep food on 
the table for the family. 

Child labor abuses in the apparel industry are well-documented. 
The New York State Department of Labor's Apparel Industry Task 
Force has made child labor abuses a priority and in 1989 found 
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Chil4 Labor 
Paga 3 

145 a^loyars in tha garamt indu stry in Naw York in violation of 
child labor lava. Siailaz abusas ara found acroaa the country , 
vith larga concantrationa in any city with significant numbara of 
imigranta - 

Tha riaa of such abuaaa haa coincided with tha ratum of tha 
awaatahop beginning in tha lata I970*a. Drivan by harah labor 
coat coapatition in an industry vhara ivporta from third-vorld 
countriaa aat tha labor atandards, tha swaatahop haa drawn froa a 
groving pool of naw iBaigrants, ciany of tha thaa undocumantad , in 
naad of work that doaa not raguira English or working papars. 

Tha swaatahop is charactarizad by nultipla violations of tha 
law — Biiniaua waga^ aaxisua hour# haalth and safaty^ hosawork, 
child labor. Thasa shops ara sost oftan hiddan froa tha law — 
not just labor dapartaant inspactors, but tax collactora and 
union organisars aa wall. Thaaa shops axploit antire faaillas^ 
adults and cbildran alika ^-^ who sust all work at vary low wagas 
to aara avan a pavarty Isval inoosa. 

Equally important foi Psdaral policy is that industrial hosawork 
is ona of tha sost cowon abuaas in tha swaataliop and child 
labor goaa hand in hand with industrial hosawork in tha apparal 

industry. 
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Child Labor 
Page 4 

Ironically, vhil« tha Dapartsant ia pladging a crackdown on child 
laber« it is atill considaring lifting tha ban on industrial 
homavork ii\ woman *s apparal, avan aftar haarings in 1989 which 
shoved extensive child labor violations in homework in the 
wonen'a apparel industry. Taken together these two actions vould 
only push child labor out of tha shop and into tha home. 

In hearings held by the Department of Labor last year, five 
homeworkers^ one from Los Angelas, one from Miami, two from 
Chicago, and one from a snail town in Pennsylvania, testified 
about their own experiences doing homework, either as children or 
with their own children. Those stories, in the workers' own 
words r Are appended to this statement. 

One additional story which occured early this year will help 
complete the story of child labor in the home. The following is 
a report subBitted by a Vietnamese woman who is assisting the 
ILGWU and the KYS Department of Labor fight Industrial homework 
in the Vietnamese community in the Bronx* She has asked that her 
name not be used. 

**One weekday, I entered a four room apartment in 
the Bronx. From the outset, I noticcKl that the 
apartment was very barren with only a few pieces of 
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fumitvxre. There were no rugs on the floor, however 
there were oaterials strewn about. It was a visible 
sign of homework. It was a home consisting of a 
Vietnamese mother and four children, of whom two are 
amerasians. The mother is middle-age while the 
children range from 12 - 17 with perhaps one year apart 
in age. While I was talking to the mother, the 
children - 1 boy, 3 girls were working on the floor in 
a remarkably ordered manner. One child was in charge 
of sewing the bows on an old machine in one corner of 
the room. The materials are then passed to another 
child who reverse and cut the excess off the bow 
materials, which are then passed to the next who glued 
the bows with a gun. The final step was to place hair 
clips on the bows which was supervised by the young 
boy. It was an organized and practiced routine. 

••With frankness, the mother describe their 
schedule. She attend £SL classes in the morning while 
the children attend the nearby junior and high schools. 
In thm afternoon when they come home the children would 
start on the work that was delivered daily. Usually 
the work must be done by pick up time the next day. 
All of the children are needed to pitch in. Quite 
often when the work is too much the children have to 
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Child Labor 
Paqm 6 

stay up most of the night to finish. When that occurs, 
they are alvays very sleepy and unprepared in class. 
With a sad express ion , she stated that though she knows 
they are unable to keep up vith their classmates <, they 
have no choice because she is unable to work and 
support the whole family. Though the money they get is 
poor with $1.20 for a dozen of bows sometimes maybe 
$1.50, they can make on an average about 3-4 dozens an 
hour. In one good night they may make up to $40. But 
that is if they work mcst of the night* Though it is 
not much but with foodstamp and medicaid they can have 
some spending money. Sometimes when the children 
complain, she must constantly reassures them that one 
day they will make enough to stop working like this and 
move avay. 

"^Situation like above I have seen often in my 
investigation. Most family do homework until they can 
save enough to move or confident enough to get off 
welfare. However, this kind of mentality persists and 
they continue to work at home for years. In the 
meanwhile^ the children suffer and usually do not go on 
after highschool due to academic deficiency. It is a 
shame in these children's cases because being americans 
they deserve more for their future in the land of their 
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father." 

If thm U.S. D«partB«nt of Labor is Mrious about stopping child 
labor, thera is suich that it can do* Rovavar, if tha DapartDont 
proceads with its proposal to lift tha ban on inductrial homawork 
ia tfoaen^a apparel, it vill maka a aoekary of all ita profassad 
eoncam about child labor. For tha aoat vulnarabla childran in 
Amarica, industrial homework in the apparel industry means a 
childhood ^pant in late nights of forced labor. 

Fighting tha svaatshop will take a concerted effort of all 
parties at both the Federal and state levels. The IZX^W has 
worked closely with the HVS Departaent of Labor's Apparel 
Industry Task Force in its efforts to identify sweatshops and to 
citft thea for sultiple violations of the law — including building 
and fire code* Inspectors must be trained and musl have the 
ability to apeak the languages of these iaaigrant workers ar.d 
SBployera. 

Even with thass efforts, the fight against sweatshops will be a 
largely lutile task if we do not hold the manufacturers and 
retailers who do businasa with**- and profit froa-*^ sweatshops 
responsibls for ths conditions under which their clothing is 
sswn* The ILGWU is supporting legislation in California which 
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vill •atftblish such ••joint liability* under tha law. 

in apita of tha oXiaata of faar, the item haa found many 
imsigrant vorKara who ara willing to stand up and organisa for 
bat';ar working condition*. Unfortunataly^ all too of tan » the 
amployar trias to intimidata tha workara with thraata and firings 
of union activists, and, if that falls p aimply closaa up and 
movas away, thwarting tha workara » rights undar tha national 
Labor Ralationa Act. 

Juatica for iuaigrant workara— adulta and chidlren-- in our naw 
awaatahops will daaand a concartad affort across this country, on 
tha scala of tha n^ional caapaign which aaergad froa tha 
Triangla Fira diaastar in 1911. But siznpla Aaarican justice 
demands nothing lass. 

Enclosures 
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U.S. Dapartamt of Labor Roarings on 
Industrial Nosovork in tho Woaon'a Apparol Industry 



los Anfslss, Karch 23, I9tf 



Ny nasa is Calia darragan. Z grov up vith sy family 



doing industrial hoMwork in tka woma^s apparal industry. My 
Mthsr^ wf fatbarr ny sistar^ sy brothar and X all vorkad at 
bona Baking ganonts, Tbs ban on industrial boMvork should 
rosain in forca. Industrial bessvork in tba iroson^s clotbing 
industry is a tarribla tbing^ and no cartifieata systas can 
cbanga tbat fact. 



savan. Ky sistar Karia is tvo ysars oldsr tban I as, and sy 
brotbar Javior is tvo ysars youngar. My sistor Xiourdss is tvo 
yaars youngar tban Javiar. Tba tbrao oldsr obildran balpsd sy 
■otbar do bosswork fros I974-I9a2-^}. Maria and I wrkad avary 
day« vbila sy brotbsr balpad out vban thara vas a spacial rusb. 



tbs Los Angslas araa<. Sba s^^^a blousss, draasaa and skirts. 
Sbs vas slvays paid by tbs piacs« not by tbs bour. 

I do not knov sxactly bov sucb sy sotbsr aarnad* In 
tha sid-li70s abs usually sarnsd lass tban $100 a vask. And I 



Ny fasily sovsd bara fros Ksxico in a«/4^ vban I vas 



Ny Mtbsr vorkad for savaral diffarant cospanlas in 
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to knov vork«d v«ry long and hard^ and did not Mka such 
Bonay. My aothar vould stay in front of tha saving mehina 
all day long ^nd of tan until lata at night. Sha vould gat up 
only to aat or to cook. If ay aiatar and X vara hom froa 
aehool^ than va cookad^ «o ay sothar could kaap vorking. Hy 
Bothar vorkad half-^daya on tha vaakanda. But aha «^avar 
racaivad any additional aonay for vorking sora than 40 houra 
in tha vaak* 

Haria and I vould vork tvo or thraa houra alaoat 
avary day aftor aehool. At timaa va also vorkad thraa or four 
houra a day on vaakanda « aoaatinaa on both Saturday and 
Sunday. Ky aothar did tha saving. Aftar va bought a aacond 
saving sachina, ay fathar «pould aav also vhan ha casa hosa 
froB vork. 

Karla and I tumad tha garmanta inaida-^out^ ao that 
tha aaaaa could ba aavn on tha inaida, Ho aada comara in 
bolta and collars by atratching tha mtarial vith soaathing 
pointad lika a pancil. Wa cut thraada and put lacaa in 
draaaaa vhioh had tia-up fronta. Thia vork aada ay fingara 
rad^ swollen and aora. 

Tba vorst thing about homavork was that ay mothar vas 
alvaya undar praaaura. Whan aha had an aaay job to aav, sha 
did all right. But soat of tha tina aha had difficult joba to 
aav. or aha had a ruah doadlina. Whan va had to aaat a 
deadlina« va vould vork until lata, ^a had to go to bad by 
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STATEKENT OF CEUJI BMMGAH, P. 3 

• 130 vhm X wm young. My pannts onfore«<l this rulm 
•trictly. But irtim urn had to M«t m doadlino, sobcMms ini 
hftd to work until lis 30 «t night. I b*liovo thit vorking this 
■uch ftnd staying up lata intarfarad vith ay school vork and 
Bsda mm tirad at school. 

Ky aothar vould stay up avan latar. Sha would vork 
until 12(00 or 1:00 as. Kany tiaas tha noisa of tha saving 
aachina %roka ua up in tha aiddla of tha night. Than ay sothar 
vould atop vorking^ but aha vould gat up vary aarly in ths 
morning and atart again. 

Tha difficult joba causad my sothar graat atrain. 
Tha boas vould giva har saapla, but not axplaln hov tha job 
vaa don«. My aothar vould hava to try diffarsnt vaya to sav 
tha job until aha figurad out a vay that caoia out right. Of 
couraa, tha boss did not pay har for this tisa. 

Many tinaa ay aothar vould taka vork to tha boss and 
axpact to ba paid. Sha countad on gatting tha sonay than to 
buy our food or pay billa. But tha boss vould tall her to 
changa aesathing on tha garaants, such as asking tha plaats 
narrovar or vidar. Than ay aothar would not gat paid until 
sha had finiahad radoing tha vork. 

If ay aothar aavad anything incorractly^ she had to 
fix it bafora aha vas paid. Thia happanad oftan bacausa ths 
boss did not explain exactly hov ha wanted the gannent made. 
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STATENEHT OT CSLZA IMKMOMI, P. 4 

Or By Bothttr hmd to sak* th« 9«n«nt vith th« v&on9 n9«dl«s, 
or thm Mtorlal would not %»rli wll im bor Mchlno. Of 
eouroo, tho boco couldn^t caro loso about thooo problmu. And 
ho didn't pay ny notlior anythiitg oxtro for hor tino. Tho 
pioco rato vao all ny Mthor ovor Mdo. 

Tho oi^loyoro did not pay ny aothor for tho tino oho 
opoAt carry iof tho work on hor hack to ark! m tho factory* 
With orm coopany oho had to walk aifht hlocRo carrying tha 
largo, hoavy |>afo of garoonto* 

My Bothor vorkod in tho living roon. Tho living rooo 
woo alvayo pilod high with piocos of oatarial, hago of 
ganonto and tho oowing oachinoo. it voa alwayo eroifdod and 
cranpad. Thora woro throado all ovar tha floor, tio could 
novor oocapo tho duot and lint. Tha living rooa vao covorod 
with It, ond vo alwayo had it in our hair, vo broathod tha 
duot conatantly, and had it in our noooo and throato. Wa had 
cougho frM tho duot conatantly and ofton got okin raohoo f roo 
tho natorial. Tho noioo, tho dust and dirt oado our living 
roo* ooott liho a factory. l could novor bring frionda ovar to 
ny houoo, ond would havo boon aahanod for thoo to ooo ny 
living rooB. 

Kenawork nado our livoa nioorabla. Ky aothor watchod 
ny youngar brothoro and oiotaro whila oho workod. So, thoy 
had to otay all day with bar in tha living rooa, in tho niddlo 
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-svKnsHsm op celxa bawagan, p. $ 

of th% <lust» dirt and nolM* Th^y could not go outside or 
movm around. My sothar was always ka^in^ ona aya on tha 
littla onaa, to «caap thmm out of tha aatarlal and garvanta* 
Than aha w<>uld aaka a aiataka hacauaa aha could not 
concantrata^ and yaXl at sy littla brothar and aiatar for 
making too aueh noiaa or gatting into tha garaanta* Sosatiaaa 
ay Bothar would baat ua bacausa sha was alwaya frustratad and 
anxioua frovi watching tha kida whila trying to aaka tha 
daadlina* 

On and off froa ay 8th grada yaar to tha loth grada, 
X bagan to do ay own hoaawork in addition to halping ay 
Bothar. X workad for tha sama company as ay aothar* X waa 
givan aawn garaanta, and X claanad tha garaanta by cutting tha 
looaa thraada. X would also hang thaa up and bag thaa* X was 
paid two or thraa canta aach to laca up dreaaaa* whan X pickad 
up apaad X could do 50 in an hour. 

nothing will iaprova tha industrial hoaawork systaa. 
Xt auat raaain bannad^ and tha ban auat ba anf oread. 
Hoaaworkara will not kaap accurata racorda* My aothar knaw 
that tbam waa a ainiauiAwagai and that aha aada far lass than 
tha ainlBua. But aha would naver kaap accurata racorda if 
that aaant a riak of loaing har job. sha would chaat on har 
racorda of houra rathar than angar har bosa. Sha would not 
kaap racorda that ahowad niniaua waga, ovartiaa or child labor 
violationa. 
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STATCMEHT OP CSUh BJUlRAGJUff, P. 6 

X teliftw thftt childran vill ^Iwrnym vork as long 
»KiB«n^s ^othas^n Md» j»t hoM* tfy tanily M^asd th« 
sonsy. Ny nothsr ssd* us wrk so that ws could asks s fsv 
csnt« Bors s wssk. This viiX not changs unXsss you havs a 
gevornasnt inspactor stationsd in avary hoM that doas 
hPsswork. 

Plsaffa kssp and anforca tha ban on hoaawork in tha 
iroaan's apparal industry. Thank you. 
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Hmxim Anns# HoMvork^r 

Mfora tbm 
DtpartMDt Labor HMrln^s on 



industrial Roamork in thm Vomn** ApparsI Industry 



PlMaa Mil mm Maria Anna* I an using thia nama 



bacauaa I vill not ba abXa to gat work if I uaa my raaX 
nana. I an a hoaawprkar* Z vant to tail you about my lifa 
and ay Mxk. I an Haitian* I caaa to tha imitad Stataa in 
l9B0p and as a raaidant alisn. I bava baan aaving at homa 
for savaral yaara. I bava vorkiNl for aavaral diffarant 
cospaniaa, making diffarant itasa of cbildran's and vonan*a 
elotbing. 



I suat vork vary long bours to pay for our food and 



houaing. I atart vork at a:OQ in tba morning* I vork all 
day and into tba nigbt. X aXvaya vork until iiOQ pm, and 
of tan I vork untiX midnight. I do t^'ia aavan daya a vaak* I 
do not laava ay maebina vary of tan* I must cook for an hour 
or so on acbooX daya. On vaakanda my cbildran cook and I aat 
at my sr#ing maebina. I navar racaiva any axtra sonay for 
working mora tban 40 hours in a waak. 



Miami, March 16, 1939 
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Working such Ion? hours !• vary h«d for health. 
Xn thm «oming wh«n Z get up, X can't cloaa ay handa. Thay 
acha* X tiava bad back pains, and gat eraspa in ay body. 

Ky chlldran work with aa aa wall. X hava aix 
childran living with sa, four of thaB undar 16 yaara old» 
Thay all work on tha garsanta. Tha two yeungast ara f iva and 
tan yaara old. Thay vork two«thraa hours a day, cutting 
thraada, cutting alasticr folding and bagging and othar 
joba. On waakanda, »y 13 and 14 yaar old childran work at 
tha saving sachina for tha day. 

X am paid vary, vary littla for ny vork. About four 
months ago X aawad a lot of two piaca wonan'a panta and 
topa. X did a total of 1,374 »«ts. X was givan 15 days in 
which to coaplata tha ordar. I had to work until midnight to 
complata tha Job in this amount of tima. 

Sawing aach sat took about fifty minutas. Xt 
rcquirad thraa diffarant sawing machinas, a Singar, a Marrow 
•nd a blind'Stitch. Wa had to sort tha piacaa first. Than wa 
sawad thaa, cut tha thraads, savad in tha labelt, ironad and 
baggad« Xt took wall ovar an hour to do aach sat. I was 
paid fl.ao for aach sat. 

X auat pay for tha tha alactricity to run tha sewing 
machinas. Whan X hava a lot of work to do^ tha electrical 
bill for tha sawing is over SlOO a month. I had to buy tha 

2 
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thrmmd tot Xhm— tuo pUea Mite. Z spmt $91. SO on thrMd, 
and tia«d additional tbrotd X alroady had. l havo to pay for 
my own naadloa, imi^ OMt $ia for this job. k alao bovo to 
pay for tha oil for tba aairinv aaobinaa. Z bad friando vbo 
piekad up tba vork and dalivarad it for bo. Z paid for tba 
faaolina tbay uaad. 

X bad to buy and pay for ay aaving aaobinaa. Z ovn 
aavan aacbinaa, irtiieb ay obildran and X uaa. Tbay coat about 
$700 for tba Singarr $1900 for tba itorrov and $1,300 for a 
uaad blind-atitob. X bava to pay for rapaira on tba 
vacbinaa. X bava a friand cbargaa aa $2S to fix tbaa, 
plua tba eoat of tba parte. 

Seaatiaaa X bava frianda balp aa aav garmanta. iCy 
frianda do parta of tba ganiante in tbair boaaa. X would pay 
thaa part of vhat X vaa paid. For inatanea, X paid my 
frianda $0*30 for obiidran^a topa. X raeaivad $0.40 for 
thaao topa. X had to finiah aaving tba topa, cut tha 
thraada, inapact tha topa and aaka rapaira on thaa aftar X 
got thaa back froa oy frianda. 

Xn Saptaabar X vorkad on thraa piaea ehildran*a 
suita. Z aamad $1.75 for tba antira iuit* including a 
ahirt, Jaekat and panta. Tha Jackata vara vary difficulty 
and took aa aavaral houra to do ona. Tha panta and ahirta 
vara such aaaiar. 

3 
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Z Mv^d ftkout 1000 pants *iuS cnirta, tiKl ovar 100 
)«G]c«ts. lut tlM co w pa n y <i4 Mt pay m. TIi« eoapany mmi4 
it diA not teva any aofiay. Z Mt saiiy othar Hraavorkan vHo 
«|« aat fat paia tlMsaalvaa. z kava raeaivaa mly $190, ana 
tHa eaapany haa not paid m tbm otbar liOO it awaa mm. Thay 
eva M thia Mnay aiim tba aa< of iaptaiftar. tut S hai ta 
pay tto patpla vto kaipai m wall aa «y athar a n ^ m aaa, 
thia Bomy oaaa out of ay paeliat* Tho aoployara ao not aaka 
any tfaaac^iona froa ay pay^ocka* 

1 kRoir tliat bo a a v orM paya vary ^a«ly. Hit Z naaa to 
aalca aonay for ay faally to aurviva. Z eaiwot affor* to pay 
fo^ ohildieara. Zt la not right that wif faally and Z gat paU 
ao llttla far aa aiieh hard vork# Thank yaii. 



4 
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Tntiacmy of 
NZCBSLU SNTOBR 

Mf on tlw 
O.S. MpftvtMiit ot Idibor BMLTinfs on 
IndttstrlAl BoMwork in tho VoMa's Appursl Industry 

K«v York City, itarel 29, 1989 

Ky MMW U Klebollo Snytor. Z livo «t 401 H. Main 
StrMt, Tum Hill, Pmnnsylvanift. X «b horo to toll you 
otettt ^y o3cporloneo doing indiuitrial hOMVork in vcaon'o 
appanl. 

Z work at o gazMnt fACtocy, TBM Kanufftctttrin? in 
Bltto Ball^ PA. Z ooxn about $10 an hour on pioeo ratii in . 
tho factory. Z did !ioMirerk for a vaok boginning on 
Pabruary 13 1 1988 boa«aao Z noodiMt tbo axtra nonay to 
support nyaalf and sy tbrao cbildran. 

Z did tho howvork aftar a full day's work in tha 
factory. Z atartad tha hoMwerk around 3:oo pn and 
vorkad until 11 or 13. at night. This vas vary 
aidiausting. Tha vork is vary dusty, and it gava »a nosa 
blaads. 

Z savad shouldar pads for vraan'a shirts, vaist 
bands for vosan's shirts, ratainad and joinad tha collars 
and tackad laca ribbons for childran's shirts. 
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X mm pmiA ao emntm m dosm for tbm riUbons. Xt 
took M about 10 alimtM to do • doson ribbons, x was 
paid 23 and • half canta a dosan for tba vaiatbanda^ and 
It took aa ona hour to do 2 daaan. X get $9.00 for 160 
abottldar padai X vaa not paid at all for tha thraa hours 
X apant retaining and joining collars* 

X apant about SO hours working at tha saving 
saehina. X raeaivad a total of $64.28 for thia vork. 
Tba 50 hours doaa not ineluda tha tiaa X apant setting 
19 r finishing (tying and baggii^) , travailing to pick up 
and deliver the work every day, and waiting tiM« 

Xn addition, ay children, agea 9 and 9, helped se. 
They folded ribbona and cut garsenta apart. Bach child 
worked about two hours. 

out of the soney X earned, X had to pay for the 
electricity to run the aewing sachlne and the gaa and 
wear and tsar on sy ear, aa %rell aa heat. 

I was not paid tisa and a half for the vork X did 
over forty houra in the week, x waa paid by check, but 
the esployer did not sake any deduotiona froa ay chsck. 
X waa concerned about fire dangera, because X worked on 
the aaterial in the kitchen. 
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h eo-vorkttr of aim in th% factory # Cbrlstino 
ttoinridi, gavo m tho hoMVork. Sho Mi4 sho vm a 
•ubcoAtractor ud had lo girls Muring In tliolr bOMS vith 
htr Mchlnoo. Z did mm of tbo boaovork at Wainrlch's 
hOMf vhora tkon ymrm two Induatrial^ factory aavlng 
MCl&iRM* Z did tbo mt of tho work at ay hoao. 

Aftar a vaak^ Kainrlcb told aa that aha didn't hava 
any aora work for aa and tbat aba vaa going to atop doing 
boaavork. Tbia bappanad tba aaaa nis^t that wainriob 
found out tbat tba union Shcp Cbairparaon vaa a f riand of 
aina. Wainri^ aada a vary hig daal about ay baing 
frianda vith tba abop cbi^irparaon. 

Although Z naadad axtra aonay vary badly ainca I aa 
tba aola aupport of ay thraa childran^ Z laamad tbat 
boaavork vaa a vary bad vay to vork and Z bopa that you 
vill not allov induatrial bcmavork in tbia country* 
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Testimony of 
JUAKA l^EBEZ 

Before the U.S. E>«partBenc of Labor Hearings on 
Industrial Honavork in the WoBen*s Apparel Industry 
Chicago, March 9, 1989 
MS. WERTHEIM»: I thinlr the English translation 
is ttildly different in minor ways /roa the Spanish. The 
tran^li^tien i« now in Snglish, read in Spanish, but it has 
certain markings on it. i^e would juat recommend cleaning it 
up. 

OODOE VITTONE: I personally have no preference. 
I'm juat trying to make it easier on the three or four of 
you* 

MS. WSRTHElMSRs We're prepared t:o read the 
statements as they are right now in Bnglish. 

JODGS VITTONSt Okay. Hhy don't we do that. Hs. 
Sanches will read them, and take each one at a time. Okay. 
And then we can have questions for eaeh individual. 

MS. SAKCHBSi Juana Peres is prepared to read her 
statement herself in English. 

jtFDOB VXTTONSf In English? That will be fine 
then. Okay. 

STATBMEHT OF JOAHA PERES 
MS. PSRSSs My name is JUana Peres. In 1966 I 
^s«tl£iad before Congress shout my experiences as a 
hosMMorker. A copy, of my statement, which is true, is 
attached. 

I am currently employed at a factory in Chicago 
which makes plastic products. I do not presently perform 
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Mjr homtwork# but X continu«cl to perform hom^vork for Blanc* 
Mor«ao through May 1988 # and my daufhtK%rf a 15 yaar old 
studant, aatiatad oa. 

Slanea Morano workad for tha Glaeiar arothara. x 
aavad panta^ draaaaa^ and blouaaa. x mada tha antir« 
garsaat. I wa« paid 35 canta for a pair of panttr $1.25 fo 
ra draaa^ and 80 canta par blouaa. x normally workad aight 
to tan houra a day^ aia or aavan daya a vaak. Khan X bacana 
tirad or had othar thinga Z had to do^ and ay daughtar vaa 
homa froB achool^ aha would mmn. Working that way X could 
produea 100 blouaaa par waak^i aaming $80. X would do 
battar on dnB^mm or paAta# avaraging about 92.70 par hour. 
X raeaivad ao ovartisa and kapt no tiffia racorda* X waa paid 
by paraonal ohack. 

Xn figuring my $2.70 hourly waga, X did not taka 
into aeoouat tha thraa hour round trip by public 
tranaportatioo to and froa Blanca-'a to pick up and dalivar 
tha work# or tha coat of tha public transportation* X mada 
tha trip two or thraa timaa a* waak. Alao^ X had to supply 
ny own naadlaa for tha machina^ had to pay a rapairman for 
any rapaira on tha aachina^ and had to pay ay own 
alactrioity. Thaaa coata wara paid out of tha $2.70. 

Z bought my sachina froa Blanca for $300. Sha 
daductad $20 par waak froo tha chack sha gava aa. X waa 
paid whan X ratumad tha garaants. X waa not paid for 
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r«j*ets or gansMta nMding repair. rhm mon«y to pay for 
thm MdUoa waa thm only daduction from my pay. 

Xa addition to working in my homai. X also workad 
mt timaa in anothar lady' a baaamant. Tha basamant waan't 
ho«tad, and va workad with our jaekata on. Tha piaca rataa 
wara tha aama, but aaeh day wa had unload piaca goods 
from tha station wagon^ and load it with finishad goocla. Wa 
wara not paid for that tisa. 

X got atartad in homawork bacausa X naadad tha 
money. X prafar not to do it# and only do it out of 
nacaaaity. Vour apartmant ia alwaya a mass from tha piaca 
gooda s^aekad all ovari. and tha air ia fillad with particlas 
of matarial which irritataa your nosa and throat. Xt is 
hard to work lata at night bacauaa tha naighbora complain 
about tha noisa and v^ibration from tha machina. X would 
work lata whan thay irara not homa. 

My landlady alao would gat upsat bacausa unlasa X 
waa caraful about whatavar alactrieity X waa using, tha 
machina would blow fusaa. tra wara alwaya undar prassura to 
pro4uca mora, and .told that if wa did not produca wa 

vouX4 not gat any mora work. X would hava my daughtar halp 
ma^ but that botharad ma bacausa aba waa not abla to spand 
tlma on har schoolwork, or aftar halping ma waa up latar 
than aha should hava baan to do har achoolwork, so sha was 
tirad and alaapy whan aha want to school. 
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My job at th«.f«ci.ory i» haird, and tha p«y i« not 
grMtf but X «a paid for all tho hours X «rork^ havo 
eon$:ributloM mada for Social Saeurity binafitar 1 an 
eovaraid by workara^ coffipanaation inauraaea^ and whan t aa 
fioiahad X can laa^ra ay work, g%t away froa lt# and go b^^aa 
to an apartaant tbat la not littarad wltb duat froa tha 
'aat#rlalf and doaa not hava bundlaa all ovar. X can apand 
tiaa with ay daughtar^ and bar acboolwork or alaap ij not 
tntarfarad with. 

JUDGt VXTTONS: Thank you vary auch. Now you ara 
raading for tha lady to your iaaadiata rights ia that right? 

KS* SANCBBSt Thia ia JUana Paraa. 

JTTDCiS VXTTOMB^ Oo wa hava any quaationa for thia 
particular witnaaa? 

MS. GJkLLMOBSRi Yaa. Would you aak Sanora Paras 
^ow old har dau^tar waa whan aha atartad halping bar? 

MS* PKRSSi Tan yaara old. 

MS. GMttJIGHKRt And would you aak bar to tail ua 
what joba aha did? 

JUIHIB VXTTONls You aaan Ha. Paras or har 

daughtarf 

MS. P5BS2: Sha aaid ay dau^tar would eloaa tha 
naofca tha collar nack. Sha would doaa tha collars, tha 
onaa that aha' a ahowing. 

MS. GJOXAGBER: X'd lika tha racord to show that 
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thm witniitc is holding m bloua« with a long tim- aimilar to 
tbm ti# that wo wom talking about oarlior, oxcopt that nino 
la not attachod whacaaa this ona ia attachad. 

MS. PSSESs And aha would also cioaa* tha cuff. 

jrjOQg vXTTCMSs Sha would saw tha eoliac and tha 
tia# collar and tha euffa. Lat tha raeord show that sha 
aaid yaa. 

Do yott hava any othar quastionsT 

HS. GALLAjGHERt X don't racall whathar Sanora 
Poraa tastifiad whathar har dau^tar ia no longar angagad in 
thia* I aasuaa that har daughtar ia no longar angagad in 
tha apparal work? 

MS. Ko, bacauaa X found a job in a 

factory. 

KS« GJUiXJUSHERs Thank you vary auch. 

JUlHjC VXtTONEt To you hava any? 

MR« BXJUaCBURN: No othar quastions. 

JUDQM VZtTONXs Lat mm ask Ms. faraa a coupl^^ of 
quaationa. X undaratand that aha aaid that sha was pfiid 3S 
cants for a pair of pants, $1.2S for a blousa, or a drass^ 
Vm jWrsy, anH 80 canta for a blouaa? 

MS. PBRS8: Sha said X waa paid 3S cants for a 
palr^ of panta^ and $1.25 for lika a houaacoat 4rmMm. And 
sha aaid thia typa of blousa «ha was paid at 80 cants. 

JUDGE VXTTONCt Bighty cants for that particular 
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MS. PSRS2S Ym. 

JUDGS VITTONSt Row many did ah* say sha would** 
of theaa l^loxMoa aha would aaw in a waok? 

MS. PSRSZt Zf Z mada thia typa of blousa, X could 



aaw 100. 



JXJDGB vzTTOHBt X'b aorry* X didn't haar you. 
MS» PSBEZi Zf Z mada thia typa of blouaa^ X could 



a#v 100. 



JUDOl VITTOMBt How many bPura would it taka for 
har to aaw lOQ blouaaa# if aha can aatimata? 

MS* PEH£Zs Sha aaid it would taka about 45 
minut aa for ona blouaa* 

JODCS VITXONEt Forty-fiva niautaa for ona blouaa. 
Xa that actual aawing timar or what? 

MS. ?SRS2s Only aawin?. 

JTOGE VXTTOWti Only aawinff. What axactly would 
aha do for that blouaa? Z maan^ what — 

MS. PSBfiZs Z would attach tha coXlar* Also tha 
ahouldara, and aaw on tha cuff a. Aaaambla it complataly. 

JTO<J» VXTTOHSs Z'a aorry, aay that a^ain? 

MS* PBKSSs Aaaasbla it con^iataly. 

JQEHSB VXTTONSs Aaaambla it coo^lataly. All 
right. Thank you. 

Do you hava — okay^ X think wa can mova on to tha 
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Tastlsony of 

EDA PLOREZ 

Befora thm U.S. Department of Labor Hearings on 
Industrial Hoaevork in the women ^s Apparel Industry 
Chicago, Kerch 9, 1989 

MS. nOHSSs My name is Sda riores. X am IS year a 
oldr and a sophomore in high school. School is very 
important to se. X want to do nmXl so X can go to college. 

In the eighth grade and in my freshman year in 
high school X helped my mother with the work she was doing 
at hooie» X learned by watching her and will operate a 
sewing machine^ and will sometimes will work with the 
scissors cutting and trimming. X will hslp my mother one or 
two hours during the week^ and will %rork about three hours a 
day on the weekend. This was so oiy mother could rest, do 
things around the house^ or go food shopping, and so forth. 
X was lucky. I did not have any accidents with the sewing 
machine or scissors^ but the material fibers or dye 
particles in the air gave me sinus problems. 

nm bad to gat medication from the doctor. It gave 
me some relief from the pain. X was still uncomfortable. I 
did not miss any days from school, but X did fall behind in 
my se&oolworkf and will get sleepy at school. X feel behind 
because X had about an hour of schoolwork and I had trouble 
doing it. It wa difficult to concentrate when my mother was 
using the machine, and with the material she was working 
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with pil«<l all o^r thm hous«. *Thttxr« was xr«alXy no plac# 
for M to do ay sehoolwork. 

X also had difficulty bacauao X wouid bo tirod if 
X holpad my aothor boforo doing my achoolvorK. X 9ot alaopy 
at acbooX baeaua^ of tho nighta whon my mothor was running 
tho fliachino it waa hard to aloap* 

X havo lookad for joba to try to aam monay to 
halp sy fiotbar/ but at my ago I cannot gat a ragular job. 
All X could do waa halp with tha homawork. Right now my 
mothar ia not doing hemaworlc. Sha haa a ragular job. X 
hopa aha can avoid having to do homawork. Xt ia much nicar 
around tha houaa. Mom doaa not aaam aa tirade and it^ ia 
aaaiar to hava frianda visit* 

JUDGS VXTT0N5 : Thank you . Do you hava any 

<{uaationa? 

HR« BZ«ACKBU9£lt Ho quaationa. 
JODCiS VXXTOHS: Ha. Qallaghar? 

HS. GAXtXAGKERs Ma. Floras, did you aay you ara 15 
yaara old? 

MS. nOBfiSs,. Vara you bom in tha Unitad 3tataa? 
MS. nOBSSt MO. 

MS. QALXiAGHER: So you ara X hava no furthar 

quastlona. 

VITTONS; X am not aura X undar stood. How 
long wara you doing homawork^ or halping your mothar to do 
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hea^work? 

HS. PLOBfiZ: For ti^m yMrt. 

JUPCl VXTTOHSt And you started tt what ag^? 

MS* riiORSS: Tm« 

JUD<3 VZTTOMBt Xom' 15 now? 

MS. rX.0Rfi2s XmM. 

JUDGS VITTOMBs So you just rocontly «tQppo4 do in? 

boaowork? 

JT7DQE VZTTOHS: 9lh«t kind of work was your mothor 
doia9 far m aowin? at homo? 

HS. rifORSZ; Blouaoa^ panta, draaaaa. 

JDDCat VITTOKBt Do you know '^low ion? — how oiany 
• hours a waak aha would apand doin? homawork? Not axactXy. 
juat sn aatlmta. 

MS* rXiORSS^ Doing homawork? 

JUDCS VITTONSs Sxcuaa »a? 

KS* risO^EZi HalXf X can't say. I waa in school * 
But Z could say it waa lika four or fiva hours or mora. 

JQDCB VZtTONfis iiad you halpad bar avaryday? 

MS. nORSSt Hhan X 90t back fron school i. yas. 

^TUDCB VXTTONS: i9han you caaa homa from school you 
halp#d har? 

MS. FX.ORCZ: Yas. 

JUD6S VXTTONS: How long would you halp har after 
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school? 

m. riiORSSs Tvo or thrM hour«. Zt mil dop«ndod 
on hov much homovork Z had to do. 

^rUPOS VITtONB: Th«n you did your homowork? 
MS. rirOMBS: My schooliforki» ym: 

JUDOS VXTTCNSs And thoa hut you vould holp 
your aothor oaeb d*y aftor school? 

MS. fXQRSSi YoSf bo£oro — woll^ okay, X would 
COM from school, and X will halp bar, and mayba latar in 
tha aftamoon X would *o oy homawork. 

JT2IH3B VZTTOMBs Okay. Ifhat ^rada ara you in now? 

MS. PlfORBS: X'n a sophoAora. 

JUD6I VITTONBx A aophofflora in high school? 

MS. fXORSSK Yaa. 

JUD<SS VITTQNS: Okay. Thank you vary ffluch. 

Lot mm ask ~ X hava a quastion for tha first 
lady. not sura if X undaratood how Ion? aha had dona 

hoaawork, sawing work; at homa. 

MS* P8M&8I Bight to tan hours to ba ahla to g^t 
ahaad with tha work. 

JUDOS VXTTOMSs Each day. How OMny yaars or 

Bontha? 

MS. fftX^Zt For thraa yaara at homa. 
JUDOS VXTTONB: Thraa yaars at hoaa. Okay. So 
sha ia not working now doing homawork at that rat^7 
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Thank you very much for inviting the Workforce Preparedness Project 
(WPP) of the National Safe Workplace Institute to provide testimony for your 
hearing on the problem of child labor and the exploitation of youth in the 
viforkplace. We applaud your leadership in holding this most important hearing so 
that the continuing problem of child labor abuse begins to gain the priority attention 
that it desperately deserves. 

As you know, the Institute has been engaged in research on child labor and 
the role of work in the lives of teenagers for the past 19 months. We received a 
grant from the Aetna Foundation to spearhead our work in this area, which wo 
recently expanded into the Workforce Preparedness Project. Most recently, our 
work has been supported by a grant from the Joyce Foundation in Chicago. 

Our work has led us to conclude that child lalwr abuse in America is greatly 
underappreciated. In the Institute's Lal>or Day, 1990 report, we included a chapter 
entitled "Young and Expendable-Teenage Workers at Risk" that provided a special 
look at new patterns of child labor abuse, particularly in the fast growing serx'ice 
sector of the economy. Previous Institute reports documented the horrendous 
neglect that children suffer on the nation*s two million farms and ranches, 
problems that extend far beyond the well known abuses of migrant children. 



More Teena geys Wf>rk 

The share of the teenage population that is employed has inaeased in recent 
years. There are two factors that drive the inaeased usage of teenage labor. First, 
the service sector, especially the fast food industry, has grown at a rapid rate during a 
period when the supply of available teenage workers has been shrinking. Second, 
many families have gone from being supported by one or two paychecks to being 
supported by multiple paychecks. This phenomena has Seen accelerated by the 
decline of high paying jobs in many parls of the U.S. economy. For example, 14 
million blue collar workers and three million managers lost their jol>s in the 1980 s. 
While a small number of individuals went on to higher paying emplo)mient, most 
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of these individuals have had to accept new employment opporhinities with 
reduced pay and benefits. As a result, spouses and teenage children have taken jobs 
to make up the difference. 



The Robbing of America's Yotith 

Our neglect of child labor abuse, particularly in the 1980s, has made the 
nation's teenagers young and expendable. Our research has led us to conclude that 
two crimes are being inflicted on the young. Not only are we robbing many 
youngsters of their youth, but we are robbing them of their future. Let us elaborate 
on the second factor. Our technology-driven society demand: workers with 
technical skills If our businesses are to be internationally competitive. Increasingly, 
these new job requirements are based on solid math and science skills, the s» Ijects 
that suffer most when teenagers work. U.S. business and higher education have 
paid a high price: they spend $30 billion each year on remedial instruction tr>4ng to 
bridge the learning gaps of our failed young. 

Waile the broad picture is clear to us, mo.e most be donr to document this 
neglect and what it means for this nation. At the WPP, we are continuing to collect 
and analyze data on this matter. We believe that work can be beneficial for most 
teenagers. Yet we, as a society, have neglected to understand the need in balancing 
work responsibilities with educational responsibilities. Government, industry and 
the educational system shar'> the blame for this failure. The WPP is dedicated to 
provide dear thinking and options on this situation so that future choices can be 
fully informed. 

We divide abuse into three areas: (1) service sector, (2) traditional child labor 
or sweatshop and (3) farm child labor abuse. All three areas have been neglected by 
society and the institutions, public and private, that have been entrusted to ensure 
that the interests of young men and women are protected. It has often been said thai 
our young people are the nations most precious resource. For too many 
youngsCers, this has been more of an illusion than reality. 

For the remainder of this statement, we will address each of these Iniee areas 
in terms of our observations and research. We will reserve most of our 
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comnteniary for the first area, service industry abuse, which has been the focal point 
of our work. We plan to publish a national report in 1991 on the role of work in the 
lives of teenagers that will provide our views on this important matter. This report 
will review teenage labor use patterns in light of educational demographic, and 
labor requirement patterns and trends. We will also host a Round-table involving 
national leaders in business, education, government and other fields on what can 
and should be done to correct child labor abuses and to more fully prepare teenagers 
for work. 



Senrice Sector Abuse 

The largest employer of teenagers in the V S. today is the service sector of the 
economy. Unfortunately, for many youths, the demands of work in this industry 
have taken priority over the interests of school family and community. Because of 
its large size, the service sector is the most neglected area of child labor abuse in the 
U.S. 

The service sector contains a wide variety of businesses: food sert^ice (fast 
food outlets, restaurants and caterers), supermarkets, convenience stores, laundries 
and cleaners, gasoline stations, and small retail outlets. We have been most 
concerned with the food service industry, particularly fast food outlets. Our concern 
with this segment of the service sector stems from the large numbers of teenage 
workers employed and the long hours that these establishments are open. 

In 1989, we conducted a purvey of more than 150 outlets in Baltimore, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Philadelphia. » Our survey consisted of questions that we 
asked of managers about labor use practices. We wanted to know specifically (1) 
what employment opportunities existed for young workers and (2) what monitoring 
programs, if any, that managers used to track the academic performance of young 
workers. Our general conclusions: 

1) The level of abuse generally is closely related to the supply of labor Labor 
shortages were most acute in suburban and middle class neighborhoods of the cities 
we surveyed. While the supply (availability of workers) of labor is an importc^nt 
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factor in abuse^ the fact that outlets are operating far greater hours, both in the early 
morning and late in the evening, contributes to the demand for tabor. 

2) Fast food managers have little or no concern about child labor or 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration requirements. This lack of concern 
arises from the fact that these establishments are almost never inspected. 

3) For many outlets, adult-tike size and the ability to handle the )ob is the 
only requirement for emplojmient. 

4) Of the outlets we surveyed, only one manager had a system to monitor the 
educational performance of young workers. Managers routinely insist that they had 
no obligation to monitor such performance. 

5) In the downtown or low income areas of the surveyed cities, we found that 
fast food outlets typically have a large supply of labor and therefore can reserve 
employment opportunities for teenagers 16 years of age and older. In fact, the 
starting pay for a 14-year-old in the suburbs is often $1.25 an hour more than for a 
17-year-old in the inner city. 

In conducting our survey, we began to understand that the iiature of teenage 
work was changing in the fast food industry. We also began to understand that the 
nature of the work that teenagers experience in fast food jobs is now dramatically 
different than the nature of the work teenagers in similar jobs experienced |ust a 
decade ago. The fast food industry has long basked in the benign image projected by 
its television commercials, which feature alert, well-scrubbed teenagers happily 
working in clean, family-centered environments. In reality, the fast food industry 
has paid far greater attention to the "quality control** of its food products than to the 
welfare of its young workers. 

After considerable examination of the nature of fast food work that is now 
available for teenagers, we concluded that there are four significant differences 
between work in this industry today and work opportunities that exist in other 
sectors of the economy (and those that prevailed for previous generations of teenage 
workers). These differences are: 
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1) Teenagers now we likeJy to work far later into the evening. We believe 
that tate-night^ fast food work contributes to diminished academic performance and 
Increased absenteeism. 

2) Work is typically supervised by other youngsters, sometimes by 
individuals who have been on-the-job only Ihree or four weeks. Adult co-workers 
are a rarity. Obviously, there is little or no opportunity for mentortng-a vital source 
for value formation and attitude development for young workers. 

3) The work that teenagers do is high stress due to the frenetic pace that 
typically characterizes many of these establishments. 

4) The wo:k is often needlessly dull and repetitious, utili?ing few skills 
taught in school or required for other types of jobs. 

We believe that this combination of factors is extremely important in 
understanding the problems associated with teenage employment in service sector 
work. The tendency for parents and others to encourage employment practices in 
this industry is often based on the personal experiences of adults who have no 
understanding of how work is so much different now than in previous generations. 
We hope that parents will become educated on these critical differences so they can 
assist their teenagers in making informed employment decisions 

While the vast majority of child labor abuses in the ser\'ice sector are related 
to hours violations, injuries and even deaths are part of the picture, loo. Children, 
many under 16, have been cut by power slicers, burned by ovens and have lost Umb^ 
to paper baling machines. In addition, the use of teenagers as drivers of restaurant 
delivery vehicles has resulted in numerous deaths and serious injuries. The 
Institute was instrun:ental in telling the story of Jesse Colson, the 17-year-old youth 
who was kilted by delivering pizzas last June in suburban Indianapolis After 
pressure from the Ir^stitutc. Jesse's employer, a business with $2.3 billion in annual 
sales, announced that it would no longer employ teenagers below the age of 18, the 
legal age for performing commercial deliveries. Previously, this enterprise was 
either ignorant of child labor law requirements or willfully broke the law. 
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The cause for our neglect is not difHcuIt to understand. The fast food 
industry^ which did not exist 25 years has rapidly evolved to the point wheiv it 
now employs a large and growing share of the teenage labor force. The growth of 
the fast food business has been so rapid that we have not had a chance to understand 
and digest the adverse consequences of work in this industry. 

We are not alone in our assessment and concern. In an important 1986 study 
sponsored by the Spencer Foundation, Ellen Greenberger and Laurence Steinberg 
documented educational dinunishment, increased absenteeism, anti*sodaI behavior 
(including Increased drug and alcohol use), and other dysfunctions among working 
high school students.^ 

Surveys have shown that about 70% of U.S. high school students work. High 
school seniors ayg ri^ g ^ 20 hours of work per week.^ Educational researchers are in 
agreement that working more than 20 hours a week typically results in diminished 
school performance. In labor-short New Hampshire, a recent survey fotmd that 
more than 84% of studatts in the 10th through 12th grade are workhig-and that 
45% put in more than 20 hours per week.^ We are concerned that the long, late 
hours students are spending at work is resulting in short, hurried minutes studying 
in school hallways between class, and in study halls that look more like slumber 
sessions. 

Educators, researchers and even some employers are beginning to realize the 
potential for harm that exists in service sector work. Efforts to improve the work 
experience for teenagers must take into account the reality that service ii»dustries 
will continue to grow, and continue to employ large numbers of youth, for years to 
come. Any public or private strategy for the fast food industry must realize that 
many youngsters must wor>: because of family poverty or to finance a college 
education. There are clear costs to thoughtlessly limiting access to work. Effective 
strategy must result in monitoring progran\s and cooperative strategies that protect 
the interests of young workers. Experir;^tation on how to best maximize the long- 
tenn interests of the young should be encouraged. 

Secretary Dole's recent action to pursue litigation against Burger Kin; 
Corporation should be applauded by all who care about our nation's vAtt*«^ P^pi^ 
and the success of ouir secondary education system. The fast food industry must see 
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the Secretary's lead<>r$hip as a challenge to examine existing teenage labor use 
practices. We are convinced that these problems can be successfully addressed 
through creative and eiiective leadership. 

Recently, McI>onald*s Corporation started a program in Missouri to respond 
to community concerns about youngsters working far into the night. We applaud 
this initiative and we hope that it spreads as rapidly as possible. Tragically, 
however, neglect is the byword of this industry when it comes to evaluating the 
interest of its young workers. While it is easy for us to blame industry, society must 
shoulder much of the fault. We simply have not been thoughtful and creative in 
responding to this problem. 

Sweat Shops and 

TiatfitionalAfruse 

Ever since the Institute was established in 1987, we have been acquainted with 
the horror of sweat shop and traditional child !al>or abuse. We discussed fatalities 
and injuries of teenagers c scores of occasions with parents, physicians and others. 

Last year, we published FACES-Tke Toll of Workplace Death on American 
Families We told the incredible story of Bernic Kimmell, a 15-year-old who was 
killed while driving a forklift at a Seven-Up bottling plant in Elkton. Virginia. The 
tragedy of workplace deaths always makes additional victims out of families and 
friends. When a young worker is killed, the pain-and injury-is often greater. 
Bemie Kimmell should not have been operating that forklift, and even though his 
death was a clear violation of OSHA and child labor standards, almost nothing has 
been done about it. 

The tragedy of child \aonr abuse has been documented by journalists, 
investigative bodies, academicians and others since the first child labor laws w'ere 
enacted. According to I^bor Department .statistics, 22,500 children were found 
working illegally in 1989, the highest number since the enactment of the Fair I^bor 
Standards Act in 1936. Recently, Bruce Butterfield wrote a five-part series in TItf* 
Boston Globe that once again revealed our neglect of this issue ^ Th\^ <ieries, which 
ended on April 26th, detailed ^ v industry, government, and other societal 
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institutions have buried their heads in the sand rather than confront the abusive 
patterns that have emerged across our country-ln sweatshops, on farms, and in 
local service establishments. 

Every day ruthless operators subject the nation's children to the horror of 
sweat labor, particularly in the garment districts of New York and other dties. In 
addition, *1\omework* violations are on the rise, since the Reagan Administration 
de*regulated homework in jewelry assembly and some related garment industry 
tasks. Homework had been prohibited for decades due to its almc^t inevitable 
association with child labor. In tolerating this behavior, we are aiding and abetting 
the robbing of dreams of children who may never know the possibilities of being 
young in America 

The Institute has documented that children, including very young children, 
are being injured and killed, with regularity, in the course of employment. One can 
see the gravity of this problem by reviewing the data of state workers' compensation 
bureaus that track injuries and fatalities to workers below the age of 18. Regrettably, 
only a minority of the states disclose fatality and injury information for workers 
under the age of 18. It is evident that only a small fraction of job-related injuries to 
j.^ifgpiiM' ywffnii in ■i%<M*rAri^ claims, so it is likely that injuries are much higher 
than official statistics reveal. 

In our work, we have interviewed Department of Labor field personnel who 
have responsibility for child labor compliance investigations. These highly 
motivated professionals freely acknowledge that they lack the resources-budget and 
personnel-to investigate even a small fraction of leads. Until recently, the 
Department's focus has been primarily on sweat shop exploitation. L .apartment 
officials freely acknowledge severe human resouri"^ and budget limitations in 
addressing even these problems. 

The number of violations found during the Labor Department's three-day. 
Operation ChOd Watch sweep in March~7,00D children found employed at illegal 
hours or in illegal occupations-belies the truth that the scope of child labor is far 
greater than official statistics reveal. Just last week, the General Accounting Office 
estimated that the Department of Labor has just 50 full-time (equivalent) child labor 
inspectors for the entire U.S. We t>elieve that this number is far too small given 
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what is known about this problem, Ralher than confront this problem, our meager 
response will only guarantee that it continue. 

Farm Abuse 

There are two types of child labor abuse that can and should be associated 
with U.S. agriculture. First, there is the problem of migrant abuse. Nearly a million 
migrant farm children toil daily on our nation's commercial farms and orchards, 
deprived of an education as they work at a back-breaking job that exposes them to 
toxic pesticides and other occupational health risks. This more "Iraditional" child 
labor abuse has been roundly condemned. The second type of abuse concerns the 
1.5 to 2 million children who labor on family farms and ranches. Many of these 
•'family farm" practices simply have not been identified as abusive even though 
they clearly are. 

Even though the tragic problems of child labt>r abuse on farms and ranches 
have been well known in the agriculture industry for at least two decades, we, as a 
society, continue to turn our eyes from these problems We collectively think of the 
lifestyles of American agriculture in romantic and positive terms, ignoring the 
brutal reality that our farms are one of the most dangerous locations for young 
workers in America. 

From an occupational health and safety perspective, the most serious child 
labor abuse in America occurs on the nation's farms and ranches. Farming is our 
nation's deadliest occupation-and the only industry where manv children, prior to 
their teens, routinely, and legally, handle hazardous machinery. Studies by 
researchers at the Mayo Clinic, the University of Iowa and Purdue University reveal 
that hundreds of youngsters are maimed and killed with total impunity. These 
studies show that one out of every five people killed on the farm is a child under 
the age of 16. One in every six farm workers injured is a child. 

We have given farm families a license to expose children to hazards that 
should have been outlawed years ago. Last year, the Institute documented the death 
of a three-year-old Texas youth killed while working with his family on a farm near 
Austin. There are dozens of youngsters, aged 4-11, crushed to death in tractor roll- 
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overs, mangled in power takeoffs^ suffocated at the bottom of grain wagons, and 
kttled in other ways on the fi2*^on*s farms and ranches. Each year, 300 or more 
children under 16 are killed while working on the family farm, and another 23,500 
are injured-according to estimates by medical researchersJ No government agency 
counts child tabor accidents or deaths in agriculture. 

We have allowed this problem to go on unabated because most of these 
young people were killed or injured while working for their family. We have come 
to have sympathy for the family farmer and rancher, without understanding that 
there is a wider public interest that should encourage us to scrutinize certam 
behavior, even on family-operated farms and ranches. 

It is oitttageous that no one investigates deaths, especially to young people, on 
farms and ranches 1 his failure rests with Congress. In recent years^ the Congress 
has added an appropriations rider that bars the U S- Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration from investigating farms and ranches, even when fatal accidents 
occur. The federal role in farm safety has been limited to greatly underfunded 
Extension Service programs which are limited to advisory functions. Recently, the 
National InsHtute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH) began to examine 
ways that farm and ranch safety can be improved. 

It is time for creative and effective leadership to reduce farm accidents. We 
would like to share two ideas in r»zpping out strategy for ensuring greater health 
and safety, especially for young people, on the nation's farms and ranches- These 
are: 

(1) The creation of a joint Departments of Labor and Agriculture Task Force 
that would address the problem and possible solutions. We suggest that this ad hoc 
t>ody be given a limited time-frame in which to identify possible solutions. 

(2) Farm safety audits, conducted jointiv by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor. Child latx>r use, involving family members or other youth, should be 
considered a hazard. Farmers and ranchers should be given a period of time to 
correct violations. If violations are not corrected, we think that the farmer or 
rancher should lose eligibility for federal programs or subsidies. For a farmer, this 
would mean that continued violations would result in lost crop or home loans. 
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disaster assistance, etc. For a rancher, this would mean that violations would result 
in reduced access to subsidized, federal grazing leases. Reduced access to federal 
programs would be a first step to more punitive measures. 

The carnage that has taken place on America's farms and ranches will end 
only when leaders in the Congress insist upon responsible and effective change. 

Conclusions 

We should not delude ourselves into thinking that child labor problems can 
be easily fixed or that government, alone, has the exclusive role and responsibility 
for correcting abu<^. Increased government enforcement should be welcomed and 
the higher penalties that have been recently proposed should help encourage 
compliance. We urge that this legislation before you today be enacted as soon as 
possible to provide the finandal-and criminal-sanctions that will deter employers 
who consistently ignore child labor requirements. A strong enforcement strategy 
will be most effective when carefully blended with monitoring and educational 
programs that encourage local solutions developed by thoughtful leaders from 
within government, education, business and community groups. 

While more effective penalties wih help play a role in encouraging 
compliance, we should not delude ourselves into thinking that an emphasis on 
enforcement alone will cure this problem. Rather, each group with a role on this 
issue has steps they can and should take. Before we examine these measures, we 
would like once again ;o state that we believe that an appropriate type and amount 
of work experience is good for teenagers. We, as a society, must explore ways to 
ensure that work is a constructive factor in the lives of high school students. The 
following are some preliminary faoughts on the roles various individuals-parents, 
teachers, employers, regulators and legislators-could play to help achieve this goal. 

• EareniS* Teachers complain that parents do not instill in their children a 
deep belief in the value of education, and are often too busy working themselves to 
notice their teenager's falling grades and school attendance. Parents need to become 
aware of the potential problems surrounding their child's employment, and they 
need to discuss work with their teenagers-not only to detect problems, but also to 
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help teenagers gain the perspective of an experienced worker, and thus make the 
work ex^nence nH>re educational. 

• Teachers/Schools : Concerned teachers, guidance counselors and other high 
school staff have served as the vanguard on this issue^ often filing complaints 
regarding employer violations and contacting parents whose children are 
experiencing academic difficulties as a result of work demands. 

However, those teachers who have taken the initiative to become involved 
are fe\N? and far between. It is now time for Ixjth teachers and schools to expand their 
involvement In identifying drcumstances when work is interfering with the lives 
of teenagers. Schools need to: (1) monK / the educational performance and 
attendance of all students who work during the school year, (2) develop 
intervention procedures with students and parents-and even employers and 
regulators, if the problem involves a child labor violation-in order to stop behavior 
which threatens the integrity of the educational process and (3) withhold work 
permits In cases where the interests of work and education cannot be balanced. 

Ideally, schools should go beyond these "damage controP measures and 
institute "workforce preparedness** curricula which teach students about the rights 
and responsibilities of workers, including the child Iat>or laws. We envision a 
ourictdum which includes a career development discussion that stresses the role 
that education plays in preparing workers for the most desirable jobs. By linking 
preparation in school to future success in the work world, we believe schools can 
administer "preventative medicine" that will enable more teenagers to act in their 
l^t long-term interests. 

• Employers: Employers ought to take greater responsibility for the effects 
that work, particularly a first job, can have on teenagers. Employers should post, 
and follow, child labor restrictions. The ignorance we witnessed by managers in fast 
food establishments of child latwr requirements should not be tolerated. 

Employers should also monitor the educational performance of their 
workers, asking for photocopies of report cards and rewarding those who perform 
well in both the dassroom and the work station. Employers must make a special 
effort to tra'n yoimg, inexperienced workers properly, and to allow workers to take 
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on greater responsibilities and to perform skilled tasks as their knowledge grows. 
The fast food industry, in particular, has much to gain from such strategies, due to 
an enormous staff turnover rate that makes labor shortages more acute and 
threatens worker safety. 

• Regulators : The Labor I>epartment, at the federal level, has started off on 
the right track by conducting an unannounced ''sweep" of service sector 
establishments, which are rarely inspected unless formal complaints are filed. 
Federal OSHA and Employment Standards Administration field inspectors have 
also recently begun sharing informaHon-a procedure that should lead to increased 
compliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act, which includes the federal 
regulations on child labor. However, Labor Department officials on both the state 
and federal ^evels need more resources in order to provide a real incentive for 
businesses to comply with the law. In most states, service sector violators are rarely 
caught, and even more rarely levied a substantial fine. 

♦ Ir^^gislatprs : This hearing, we hope, will be one of many that will result in 
support for increased penalties, more resources to enhance enforcement 
compliance, and increased public awareness of the need for state and federal 
regulators to reduce the number of child labor violation? 

Federal law ought to limit the time of day and number of hours that 16- and 
17-year-old high school students can work during the school year. The states are a 
crazy quilt of various restrictions, which are often not well known by students or 
employers. Legislators, on the local, state and federal levels should give the schools 
the tools with which to stop excessive work. Schools should be allowed to refuse 
and revoke work permits if violations are detected, or if diminished educational 
performance becomes a factor. Individual states should enact laws to limit the 
hours 16«and 17-old students can work on school nights, pointing the way for the 
enactment of similar federal legislation. 

This hearing represents a positive step down the path toward a more 
rational and enlightened child labor policy in the U.S. We commend you* 
leadership in holding this hearing, and we look forward to working with you and 
others in the years ahead to provide meaningful work opportunities for U.S. 
teenapf»rs. 
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Children 
Who Labor 

ArowultbeWorbt 



By Chaus D. Grast and IkiBGxr A. Senses 

SRAKEft AFIDl qpfalBo to ilie POitfiwi^ bAtt cqie 
» toooBoe tfie vrcitf of €ftatf Iter to (be tbtetf 



i«e;raadtotfienlilAearafoosoBibeioQciaaacbe 
din Md dMC. tt^plQi cofana Ucdc iMdc^tetf cM< 
dreo* «l(h 1 look ctfa«e 190a telr ftcok KriUOi wttto 
dBT tedi ftM dpvm da did^ qrc» Mid IMe toK> 
cte alii^ . . . . Ote chcf vKMid be omooM wftb 
TOrtM 4 1 wm or rieep Md Ml over i^m die 

tDbeCODtK%. 

rupOQ«rSf«vdi> 



Thr— intiiii fHilrfB 
(9 beoone dtt im pcoMdcat or div AMdM Mcfi* 

ian^toi rammiQa of ifee ATL^ fMVtuaa; tbe 
Mfxstan or OifMod Hidfii ad liter IMOM of die 
Uidwd s y» an d QMBd^ i>»ic6 cBowcacd to n»* 
btttj^ In MoMwIier IMII. 
A f^pocia; iBOMMog dHiicMioa wTOie to die 



mm W f«t»/mtt^ Am. idW. Wi 
lOQOi. 




KW on tie 

ac 



ftxatas^GoMsr 'Uicfe MoctcA, coatfog Cram iscn 
wbQ^ta^r^^^t diqr were tttktaf ^ouf 



Tbtf «« kieg boi p«tm metet or dUkI tebo^ 
tocbec^offl 



.Aortai^ m>iddb rbn 
lew ibe^ bevd dMs& 

Soae Moctei Mv lenlc. bi a Itiaridc ccocttxy la 
BordM tar^pd. a Mfi M iD^MKie raate -Kcfc 
Uei taKim jQie Oi Sttitt.-* Ibe faof died « chSffceo. 
qti<>cd ipdc«hbyadBfc qi i ^ij ^i »ut tealoctf>ocfc 
tefoe^ wtere he worlied. 

O dto W i tt iw<rftiiicdiciMnwty«wcnpA Iodic 
booalBy c4cr of Kaagsoi cte piit Apill. five iiiNten. 
c«o ctf ten woM. war telMcedvlKd dkr foflbld ca 
^<ikac b ity wuL w mtm d o o U^ iK d .T^»oogaievicttna 

bocb foyrmi Ait dve bad bcca ciRrtM caacm op CO 
(be fiDurtb floor of a boUdb^ tnder coottrvcttoo 

KrtooiiB»yy Tbe piii 1 imm hi apofc no acttop mfOtm 
diecaMaetlMlrai.ctttai^ibiidiiew(MfcmMo« 
filed a ooqpiaiaL Harder fwtPM« ttoce m cmwI 
i.jffcatli^l|aKr|abpcc«lif^rttedbet^M 
If dscf tevd 10 ooMnjpteiA. 

ftlo yortei apclcwdfa«gtcbotoQkaidlaitf*»fay 
biitie IwfRiQfi Munttl ana oear Itet^ bidaooia. 
diOdrai •• 90ttbi aa tiKlw and Atom are ci^ri^ 
Id 1^ tooae, am^dK* coa tad ate AdOfleic Co 
oae fcy ty fbitpd roceatfy by a tocc^a gpoiy «d 
R^onad OR by a laaj^olB^aiBd Qc^fpataitbx^ tbeC^rtld 
Wxtan la AM SMQR Gmn oar boHM cbOdren 
(enalog70€»iaaqp>oaagiprtwaMCtdMabiirordic 
iaeee nc ctrtMroi rqpociod (b« wpmtoQci bkl 
d»a fa Bgg^a gl l ^^ bOMi d urt^ 

iadhi^ baym aa yooai » KB afocb 10 da^jcroui 
nggVpatew* aa#awaii h ain l l k l uU iJtannciflltoa 
'*^"'"*T '^r*T ' i j i I lilifwirmTrrrhT tf i T i . 
*o«* « | Mu oolifccy fear at id. not cicn for 
poariaimtaifBoiKa necal AfCBoctoQ ooodttftooa 61 
ladtotqrteCMdiMmaiAM&m 

*CbUd woctea la laduacctai fIcsMClooa ire p«r- 
dc^wty ^ l a ccibl^ bcame of Acte Ba^pteaetonim 
obodlqKe loea^lafcsi pliee dbcto In aicb to^ 
ardM ebcaaicaacei f c ap o nng 10 cone aid>- 

naottl Ibcy are valanMe ain beoaMe ctf die 

cAmmt aknttoa. gapiofat do aoi QHT ir die GliU* 
d»Kwordte;aopRmah«mnRaacraotnfeea" 
Nctadf tanai ila wbcr Q# boyv tad tata ««idcr 
■abobQlddima|obaacxoaitbrirart3.N(>iottx^ 



I batefiocooot tea. Ibcrr 
«e odf attMB^ aad toe ffi7 widdty tad wttftty: 
TteauaiOMNaDaKrcMaaieftoaaiOMUiaaioZOO 
i a|B l na liaa KW l B l n a ^ ^iduMM ifcacatftey te 
Qto atoae, anrowHwi to aa e«laaae Mde by tbe 
UdMlMMariaieffMkHal tabor Ocvvdatloo(lU>) 
atg»yawyto»iicie^qrttttoaiwrtrtii>fft^^ 
flmiaaa>6moa CfaddMboraiMdm^Md cte 
u a dadm Jkj pcd wortd — la Aala, Africa, aad Lafla 
Anerioa. Ibe cianpla to dda art^le aee dkianx woadf 
fitOtoAHabecaaeattrQ^pQiiadQalimitelttaraidi 
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r OST CKim titeren csMT in wtyt ccooocmm 
Lqttifcg'toaj Bori'iccior lai£iMilc»nici>t» 

tt« btcydci io n oBfxr lot. Iwcittc^ ovp* oa 

ponBd IB mash Qt Ok i±M bbor mc6 br MBumina 
aaaUi€iuoaiitata^tta9timbv^vKaieAtht for 
Bi£U)> KSM^ ftv « Uccnte to omScr CD cscapv 

Ibe proMcat of ftren chUtfivn peddtii^ pkicip{>(^ 
IMS Gliewfcii m dm Cor c&e pubUc u> fee. ^{ot u 

•msKton of dUldrcn iiwkiag ia rcs^md or uiv^ 
g»fKr«d Inw bd^ dcwd ilKxik wiriclK »e 
ODV opn to Olc inbUc. WUb One Bid pcffcvernce. 
bowmcctttspottaileiDafieosooedooocoiec the 
boa ABcmcfpftM^ itfNifterpbocosM^ 

Cos ocw^sqm Id 1907 fimted 64.000 cMki and 
«Ui» dOcutty mxied co ^ boo woctibopt oT all 
tiMo. CMjr c«mf 4our aiki fnm die lk( Mihil for 
czB&ple. ihqr iMBid bojn uiider Sntntea (Km look- 
yoQQt M e^> ivixl(i4i io t«v die coumrr% 
UrgtR gliM flKtorto^ Thdr modmioniftef nttt» to 
NoRb A&te «d Soadi Ameztca: "O^dm ivork 
|^^»m touo ft d^r* leicn di)PB a week to dlq>k»^ 
*miQ| row dido n tfaf pnvi i f i i h i >» d>chwihfc«ltty 

Aod aooocdk* CO tofecBMlon ftrxn d»e OO. chtkl 
««^Gtre orpoiMocM. aod rvtooi tBsenuioctal ufti^ 
dm real^ ti hcmmtog dmSkx Am Ttityi ^Ebdd coun 
019 ttraote la deiclop dic4r ecoaoroici^ dMT enc^ 
ler pivMuce ca lowcf^-Hv t|noc«s-4ibOT ttatidank ^ 
would dtetalrii d» coMp awm c advmuge (baaed on 
lov tabor ccM)ariiic!if prodyco on the mid ourfcrt 
Ateo. ibe aptoaloo of biiBlacM C7c«es K>ba dttt. « no 
Buoer wbA tbe wi^r. napicttcallr attract impov 



EVemfN llffi E¥opkk Rcpubtic ctf QttM OtuMracc 
die poem dot cbUd devrtapocm tod ecoooaxK: 
dmlopMit do aoi oeocMcttf |o baisd la baod Tte 
o3uaay% icqsi Mwsfd ubecittdog lea coaoaof hviv 
P*;odBced «o exploatoa ct moldaadoaal buatocM 

Boot IGk«. Hila dcv^opMOi. balled « a 1^ pro- 
pm(«pdccraBtf pradtoclaeaoM pcQ|ceM>te had 

fHc^ iBvaaoo bM noied tbcai* or cbctr ttKR9ed(- 
aM» ibe to opM cbe or diftlraa Acn^ 
tqt to a Chbxae i)Cfii|«ptt 10 p<»xai or 
diUdres» noiltf iMiL bcow (ftopoua to cake fob* 
Oitar^doot f»ofto(& Soaar Cbbm teBM* 
fearKM flfia iomtm bom a dif ; ocbcn employ 
twehv oldi for (iteai4iDiir difa lor >I0 a noadK 
pte lockteif <d» gfia aieq> MO aad three to a bed la 
Graa3pesd(|uanen> 

Althotiih the EoiUth tftoiuftfr pret* aetdocQ 
uocowcra detaili of ibla ktad of mky(aooa. mtrfHrnf 
Vm* ia October i9i8 reported oa c o ad l dotta la 
Qdaak ipccttl ccoooaitc sooea toeaced aear Kong 
Koog. Tbeac sooe^ aet up to Bract Ibrdga lavmm 
dtfottgb tax adviatasca aad other prtvtlcfcs. 'Hm 



fpMvoedrarioCianTjnaaocutfdwidioklainuii^ — 
cfiLld tabor wad oicgat wortti^ houm," the auwm$ 
aittcle laid U ctted die uttuuon of Hia^ Btu Yua 
a C^tacK (Of sorter wtto datcacd the icventecn 
( tbe iBttttOttn Icyal iMirktng afc ) bw looked cloaer CO 

"Hons B{u YUa la cicst^ ohauMcd m fbr tttcks 
Mt«teyMoqacbrathontOBK?totticdtoya«iatoofytn 
Staioxk Ottoa. One or iwcliv thoiuaod caaifdand Qu. 
ocse cflvtored bf HoKv IGOR0 tar^eft toyotakc^ Kado- 
Encetprtae* Ud., Hofif wrorka fourteen bourt a day. 
acvco daya a wcffe. 10 ntab 1.7^ to Aoxficaa todn" 

Htc preoore oa Hoog Btu Ytto. die magumc 
reportedL becaae Qxxr tmesae when nob cfrdcn 
atrtvcd Ckio» ibe lioM Stvca for dw Ovtatmaa teaaon 
'*Recemty bcr boiira pew cveo fsoie oppreaaitv Tb 
oMCf die boUday demaod fisr Ghofdwxm. Btg Hsdcr 
ttautt . aod Micfcey iioiiac doaa> die gtrte at dkr Kadcf 
plaoc wwr ordered to pvt m one or rmro cwmcy four 
hoitf ibifta each voocb, wldi only tnfo meal brraks per 

IhHibled br aocb abiuea. Chtnesc govcmnjeni 
(Aula h««r ptcMBTCd Kadcr to reapca ibc lift; but. m 
die wwdactf a Kader oecuttfe IB HooffKoQg, Andy Lrr. 
"^totd them, tell dfeD lor bU, llroudontalkjw ua CO 
(to diiQB ow «^ iietl cte ckm our OiiKieae bcto^ 
nca «4 OMve K> Thailaod*' 

THAOANDloymlircbe couniry wtdi die worn 
rfid dltborprobtea tattle EWorld, bm or l«e it bait 
acBB MdttBKiWj^ptlybccaaetbecottmryhaaaCpcc 
p rta^ ift opea Co oittatdera, aod baa prtvsr groups 
wtt^ do^i BVBOhlai aboctt die Mvislcm. Aibl^ 
eadja aonKtoaat proaauzr cayaod die gownaieftt eo 
bftefly coM idcr a oaaibcr <rf rtforroa cdm are sttil Car 
ftoa bciap iB<ili im lanT One waa co fslar die aunt 
■tkB^nr«Qikcr«6 o cwefve to tbinecn 

If that rdorm bad jwea attopied, aad if a wa* 
cnftwoett It Mfil would oot afltoct cnany dKmaaodi otf 

bcqv aad grti tte Bailee*, dttnccQ old, ciopM^ 
taftanaUpRseaitaorr kiBafTgkokfor »r atDontti 
Ae wDcfca Anaa 9 la dk! aofottig till « leaM 9 io die 
cvBtiBBt^d^nawodcaoBKClmeaaoSttodsy About 
c«cacr-0i^ dHMeca aad aduha atecpk Jod rat 
three aala a to Che Ibur Mortea ctf hs cHfilo^ 
fitffiory. «Mc^ a^bcoaincis fobi for ao export dRiLt 

Caaea tfte havleekaie on otccpdoaaL A lhai pran 
mem afOK^dieNacioaallbi^ Bureu. fbuadboyaaod 
gtrhQlthMeaaadtott >q ea f wiki agtoawkleraiygr 
iMttifiKmrioi liMhiika iood proccaatai, ccstdc; tur 
oitttre. pctodac^ chexDicalprodticta, (aacbioerr. and 
oMCtfwm; aooqgodicni Tbe bureaik attidy provided 
detailed CMC bMortea ttf chiki wxkerm. a«ii M Rung 
MtPeaftarfitwiri.diteicca>irtiopbae»aodciitaiHood 

BMchtae la a ftvMsre ftKfiocr. Sis day* a wreh Ib^ 
tatoen. Ute chc fcaty ^w. ottier wprkert dierc. tecea 
beabh and arifciy haofda (a dto dark, dhttiy. aad poorly 
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WHAT MAV be I wmpiitig woknioo for indtvtAttl 
toOigt, hoP'gvTi: lenifcUy peofcay imw^iu tn ■ 
dcvrloping ccNimiTfe economy Ssmuek Goopm 
MkSreMcd the poverty dOcnima of time to ■ 

n tm Mcn Kxidcr diUtfren io (be fiKtortet tendb^ 
tfKVmiM Bttdttstecy, pvt> of mtuOs tcmxd » be 
c«uttm£y rmiuni cKtf «cir thetr ddJcse 
citirccrmficcensrr ttit to «§e of fteu dec- 
tncuy. and of ciah fltfkr «etIttL ctere tbonld be s Hi* 
csUcd lomcwtiere . 

'^ome €i yoQtru^^iaap^ to your titiiiittn 

nid gT the ««ck Tint miy teem » «ccy mefbl 
Id chc wcocne Bvs doni ^ taopr &m the dutd 
erapio9«tf brcmitc u> labor can be ctKiper chn 
tfw ol • mA> He bectms I cooipctftor of Itts txftet 
Afid if lie teticT i« Qor dfKfc»fc4 locse orticr d!tik5% 
teher cftai i& m itift coaprtoioa. ite f«ci (tf t^v ve 
oAcn lo reduced mtt dte combtaed wviCi ctf the tehcr 
sod chUd are ieM ite itie E«hcr% «^ atone bdbvr 
ft la bad f cwn I frm an ccoooQUc poMt i^cDF CO 
•end rwQf ctiildrcn out to iii<3«li.- 

A iimifar rtevrpcMm «a» esprctfed recenilf by 
Fraaaa TkK. lalnr aoatyii or (he Ccmer for d»e ftv^tw 
ctf i^tjptet. a KoQf Kooi-baicd cvicsfGh otfaiiia^^ 
*Ena»it AaiBR couMifea.* Iki poir^doui. *c£mchd^ 
mtm cake H3ba adulok and atoce ^ dk> 

not baw (be cbanor to dcwetop dior caleoca «i icte ^ 
th<7 wtU haw tinle. bcMdes (betr «aricUte tabor 
coacribMC»tliecro«My«tai(beybeGQ& 

nie dtUd labor pn)b:m o ao pemames, ^ bccvn- 
loi Bare lo ko acw ol the ladMtettetni ccoooatea 
AM. (h« em Boae ditki welter advocm are coeiem 
to rdy aolefy m paUtvtw mcmmm tepcoftt^ die 
wof lune coaditiona of dilldrca (inch aa by pcDvt^ 
i*fy Mletl iborieiiii« tfietr hBB*. ami pro*^ 
diem wtthtio-tiiC'iobilciiktwt n i ni t S Mc ft wcaawif may 
be aU tha 11 poKlble Bi die WW cnpovefWMsd ntfiofw, 
but (he «Qrtd ahootd oevcr toac o: dtt BMcmiil 
atMl or eteftsts^ cbOd tabor eotirely 

Rxtuovfy, de«|«« die enowy o# the probksv 
dietTiacnetef hope. taatawMtc^ery rtBi wilcniMEry, 
dicre aw and «Qaea bgth widdtt (fir miTveoi 
and ui die prhrar aecttiK «fho aee (be nfti al^i4Sd laboe 
and wl». oten M pev a«>1te; « wKtoM to ellBl- 
cute tt One diem ia a fonicr tficliec ftawSAi Boon- 
peta. wtio beadto die ChOd VMcft IB AMa Si^iport 
fkoi^k are btdrf * WTfKa. -^lo be wofftlcv «wh 
aaoy pcnooa acRMa Aaia fte KhMt poaictvdty.- 



die wiy lo ccfiMin. niie tlQile ooii loportan ttMtm- 
iBcm for cfwmnt dm cablldic» do ac« aa^ no 
expert AtacCa 9cqiKte. la to hate diem aneodloi 
•cboohi TlMi Moa M lew dvec tte^ 

• SradBattylaoicBBiQidiei^alGoapiitooryKbooi 
«tecidaoce nd cQimoi It; 

• iRcreaiiRt reaoonret aUocated to education. 
ia«.«idlfti "tlwol htaih peopm wd cUaaitfiMtoQ oT 
acbool iec»aod other fAMlcM coffadM. wtide anaa for 
d» mwU to do, are ■burden for ftwttUa barely able CO 
eiie out a iMi^ and 

• indmi Other wafi to oakeauredioiKlioalesrott 

Ambwcam EotJCATOa 



nMtM tor GbOdRxi die pc»rea otf CtnidKf (• not «o 
ioipaaiible \ktlUtf, far OEaapte. by Maklni up on a 
tfuMdonal bafU i» « iGMt a part olthe BOdeK bitr 
""""""'~~^'eatallyioafia«tieoachtfdquttihta 



ShehtdteaipqtyoBiofpnKdcal qpcK cnce ia 19'^. 
KfnTiharawiltiitiiiiumuy aiAfticatopforide&r^ 
ttflk 10 and a* o teauH, fv^ary omitlmeRi 

Ofptadbf I9L ..baSoixhitomvtMRadeoadt^die 
«»k fc«ce cQHiNid of aaiy cwetir and durtcco year 
oMik ddid Wnr tai ateoai dMppncta dteika pariir 
» a ^rtwe %x tnhcnat nriliratvio ite nov aen SK) 
pciceat at rorroiw tarotted to acho^ uocg diey are 



;<V DO^^T «oee ionnmnta 10 the dcvelopM^ 
iiwrtddQMoeefar t i K C^ h icatiuaQrKfaidtcnand 
Cfir# peoae tika i ac*^ apfottadoaf Tlie banten are 
naay for oiw the procesa ol dcvetopmeni 
towobvaooniictyigprMMca There for cxaGBpte an 
tmputoe u>mem qmM. aPd nMe resdtt by hravv 
fiuKKiBUii io MBd aid coaaeae Aa a ff ill, fowrm 
MNa Is the devdopiat «ar«d have been toeUned ro 
Inmt la uoptodiiettve, heavy ladoatrtal prorectt. 
' mlUmy cxpeaditurea. and odier nan 




, Wteft the btidvet doea include morr 
' for o Aww» w, A dItpRipQftiQMK tfwre attttx 

oMn itraK^H^norcd cU4e.* Aaocher hmcr ta ibe 
gctoiditiaart eeoooi^adyfoeaiaiMidie 
I of lAor acaodadi oo d^ froaada dm 
' ffowtht Abo. 
II and pKfUi^$9f iMpectoca to OMMwor 
^mapcmtivandcan 
aal iMrMfiRKture thit 
I to OMny natfawl malLiniod ftawrr icai 

loffetrofpea^ive poU ct ci and prac 
tieca pnmAca BC^m reacttooa rrooi Icadert ol 
II chey ftapood by obfrdu^ 
lo "^wttdtiagtoio tolefait 4hlrr*^Hi« they ^ 
their am hoDto it their own bvatem or coune. die 
dlrou fv^poMftlUff foe chaff^lf^prforMlca Ilea wtttun 
QKh oottovy iBMii IHC to tfia Modern age. CO para 
phnae Joha raae, 00 cgoQiry la an Mand. More dun 
cm bciare, harwan v£ rtit trrniTTi of ioaemaaioBal 
trade, tfoc loar fohor iCaadaidi of one OMmtry can 
dtprtw ihOK of conpGttaoc GOoocriGik A« (he Chiiicae 
-^sal aPho a«ad Mer 'tei to obey the taw dia^ 
Off ived (he labor policftei cfttaOaod very oMx^ lAect 
' weft'tafog ttf anheea aoil aadooa efoenhece 
to the cottntfoa c&M ctiaMci oaa brat nalse aooat 
; the tU> to 1975 ailopced a coo 
I CaMDer 199) tfMi cwabttto ed a aet or qum 
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^ r^ftam tot toy 
Ok tukti, ■rflety; or 




y» m! [ncttoe,'' ite no% A«A Bnvfe palMi got. 
pncder) cu aioc« » « feqatoBBOM of Che dilU 
(t cor BOM oite BO asiMMiPi teptf bKMie of 




erf to pefmMtfr oiter ooum» M» iafMow Mr 



THE no (tadr hM no pow eo cnfaror f» cn»> 
««oiiaQft> a to up to ladhiduak cwotttei fio 

ed ttoi toto toig iotdpt, mdg id bnuwui tiiw^ 
Tbe U& tMfBBMM acnr (Mke t ooQCKvylr pctr 

Umcii m u; of "taitnMtoitfy recogptoS upcter 

drfldftn Ibr tapovtvii lucte Ipr ■» &r b» bcm 
the ua iMr cTcS ikrttf Acioi igo4.i«tecixiDciicn^ 
wttiortaBioo lor dtur-ftte Lapoct p.*tvttc9a uokar (He 
KHdUcd GeocntUed Srnea of Prdter gmi e a (GSPX 
Uakei . ibcMe pcnllc|^ co tceoptfdnf wrtce tlt|fiQ^ of 
« IcMt -tikin« ftqsr to tim tfifecdfla 

Tbr US. fwcrmcDi tiii ooi msBB atftnott of itito 
oewla«r«^iMilteaiplaicMtodrcbild^ AiEniid.to 
Inae 1907. tte An^OO Stod te im ftf • Met Of 
pctWom wtsb die U5 Me Bcpfcacstt^v tte 
««didmi«l <rf GSP prt«lte|» fim TMM beo^ 
ii(ii«»3M0f woctcr rti^ -toiwi^pmtf 

ttei" CWff ICXW — ^BW K> f 

VMIe U5 oAcijte im i 
die niMpovfroracMieipaQdadl 
tMc mitatti cft iMbto pwfeiBB^wtfcigDbrdlicwW' 

wpcMod fwrihff ic> dunBo!?- - *» Ami two 

fev» tfier d» am petidcn mfl^ csoocMe 
totappcacAThcTrhrtf mill uudor.gerwt 



k decided la April I90t fio c 
GSTtacfia. 

IVMvct die US dkS raddor i 
G^bCDCteior jcMXher lOKm^oor dtetlofUS IM- 
ae«i:1teitiPd%tek»etotelipiEaqraril^ 
MNwr tad ocbcr vtolMCM of rtflidlecciial prapcftr 
(fftica* to dMr bdkf dm cttid prMBOM d(M*t de- 
tafcabaditeM,llq&l>onildl^(IM}ldo)lipfcp» 
ing leiMMicai «i lapoK ctvfl Md chnM pCBWB 
t dme vtip tfl^wn lam dK Uaned SIM prod- 




rtBd^rfcttrtrmydcri 

roriB U UNICEF 
S UM aip» for cfatfdroiV r 
^dlelBidlitet 
fatatarftMiitCtaei 

»eGiw;litl^'flfr 
, die AII/GIO% IMfcctor of liioMMnti 
^■n m ri « M < > y toHKOfwvnioar«> c>dMa tt 
coK •» mn» miB pelM^de dM (Mi-or BIM.- 
dttdrca riudd 001 be iboMd fcf M fewn ft 
d^p of dKaaqr Ite? Ibe looe berr li » aud> 

iff w 1 1 — j mim >ii rti i tlKr o o> of •dalpc ooc to 
ottBBd UN. Mte govoBBcott H dte Ited Vteld 
IM tt& pnoMK, «tt our CB doSn^ proMte 

rfarumzsAoAa- 

I to MnoriF teottttf 
B US ncfwooN loprod IJNKZP ID KsncHi 

> I9P» wis tteiteih M itfi giiKw of 
I ofdv tted Ntaloor Dec^wtoo of die 



<M1 MBi: -Ite <«ld ibatt be 
peoie cwd i& fonM o fjggM , orscfey; lad 

He AtfK livt be (be tobfeci of tnACi to Bif 
1 rnc be idBasEd b> fphiyatt 
I «fe; be ibau to oo cMe 
be oavodop permnod aoooMe to ler ooeopttioo or 




hair oo dot iMiietoMiwdooittrblBMmcd 
bfdtelMH to ipiinMiiiiii«cagta fai<toi< | chf cm 
of t acir caBmctao oa toe KiMs of ^ CbOd. fine 
prapMdtotoelarl99eii^k«|^bef«idrtorcoaikt 
entooo br toe UN. GcDoU AacBbtjr bf toe ei^ of 
i wto toil to toDC 10 nwTiMffniw toe lemb 
■ od t cy y oftoc totoMfa oriltotf of flfcCbtfal ITir 

mm iiinrtto|i|p iarctdtoqeodcqnM^aobaaoo 
ttide of pRidocto Mde br dMId tiboc 

COBMnoffftooa m floe, but toey doa^t po Eac 
McmfiOc to toeoranliof w 00 cvpoct, *Otfld labor 
ooodMi •» be ft Gontr of OMT tooe.* pnciicil 
toUbfifOi irr noodesL fintdv for toe tonoatooit 
boriBOB fiOMSMf 10 MOM io oone pobftpi by 

itoSmito 

■ lo titopafl tee of j pp tonT*n*rwtf^ f ^tt*^ 
toe oKwe toto toer mcemt^Ka^ckrSrcSla 



ArooftodpobUc optoloo to toe ttattcd $a» cao ibo 
tor « l«poranifol'2. Aft ccooooftWft Itor to potoi out. 



OGW totopMtoo of fSie «Drid nteptoce. Itt pfodoca 
SI op our iteaeto oor Mn bttbeoiL md everp 
odkr port of gor bpaaaiL iot ft glotoi ecQooo^r oMft 
prodoor flKvr ton foodi tor ioaM. ti siMi abo pR> 
toK« a bcEicr Hto, eapoeiiair iv ctoldreo to cxMucict 
prodbetoi toe foodi we eotor Itw wttt ooi bappm 
i«to toe jdobal eraooarr b toopcd bf iMhI oooccfo 
totaat cxplofetfloo (tf clittdrcai (o toe labor florce. 

flood oMveAMerteoovDicea to ecbo^BiielGoat- 
pcrt": ^laiff oo MCb crtnea* ^taar upoQ im tf wr do 
tovtdwar □ 
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BV TODO POfflOL 

OKXH olciiilcSitn under 

cbe Igbi o conoot is (BMC tiad « 
kx^Btoeorp IB ABicftA 

Disnat ibc CokMttM pcftod« dia- 
drco wcfc &tyinitfy hired out oq 
c cccapocifT b«Mi to local Cinw 

dbildivs pu faw cd coaoy dtttc 
MCBc CMfei fcr ter oci|6bof» M « 

Ubor wtf tatfr-bveit mNt ivw 

■at tite I WMl^MDrr btstity 




icf appKsi' 
• CBiaoanrttf bciaD m 

lea aBdi iOMnsBii Ac itppreadc^ 



bosewoit. ttoOMadc aervicK. i«S 
d)c KTDci Tnrtfti. tfinf yatiiMtftTBf 
OQh>tyat « ctK cn»eaicat(tf cittUI 
tte AtftBI toe 900. OkKtes 
Lortm Bnc«. ticad of New 
Oi&traik AhS Sodcfi; caOmi (a 
flsecarty tssaathattexvwere jk 
Icitt lOQOOOcttikSmixoioltiM 

Qoe wv)F 10 prcfm ^ikkts 
Itao wi%fa| wn to kcsi ttes32 10 
acteoi. Aa cUU later fBtacr 
nocooc Kdlejr dee&Kcd la I90S 
*Tbe bcM cfitiiMafaor iav H a Gow^ 
pitoyc rt a nrtiMi lair turn h ^g 
faitf weds (rf ttir fear aad re^ifa^ 
log ttic ccwmif/fT MepdyBoc of 
aU tbe (iriliSrai to ibe afr of 
IsuratB foan* Bu ip lim It90 aod 

macfgyMaciaiheUAt \ 

aoBC Kom of le|||h4tfiaB flBMdttftaB 
klbeaefto- 

lap^ladtaSpcQft- 




ccslatfic 



BOOCGIft' 



Caccory i^r^ 
latDeeartf 
attar 



New 

aotf ite New Eflf^aod s 
nUi mr in flf lafSuastil cftiU 
tibor dl&EBd fi« c&e okkt 
tff 'bsod aaodd fis aemal 
at|a<&aHB mpoca UaUke teOf* 



aad mxM bf cue bdt At 
tea 




IN i9i6tfarim(adaa«ldlUd 
bbor lav, Ar ltetaB<l«C9 Act. 

Ite act prabi^Jicd iaacKMr 

<fi4]d{f3o tiBdcf touctcco aBd chM^ 
iMBCu ao ci9*'**'ar oif anr 
ivQCiEiQgt iKwtftfiaen Modksr ttofcsoi 
Jott nioc OiMOQtitia ^let fii wai fNM 
toto p4acc. ttie Supreoie GoBTt 
nil edmgitemro^cgcy^ 
ducicdcfal gtudsvacQC^ po^<cf to 
frpHM »ntm«. cndtwajfbc 
aaww» «a!id uaocMMMlaBBl. 

A aecoud fiakm diM bUF 
<»aa CQBc gd ^fc ttortpigyaK 
vitti nppoct itf a G 
ipo^x NMKmit CbM Ubor 
CoMiftoc It iHpaaed* lOpcr 

OGM CIX Ott Ac flBi pCUtti of 



cte StoixaBe G«n aGencfc* 



bciow tile afc of ustecn m moM 
Inteairtek Ea aa alt too-CasuLir »c« 
oarto. txiweveb ttK NRA win 
laraadgcd by ibc Sopfcmc Coun 
ia t9S9. bwiGaitr, of)pooenti of 
dotd labor UPCTc now 00 Che wcrgr 
dtbctf Wgfn Tioory l^itc fcan 
tffeer cbc NRA vbi otcxturoefi. tbc 
Rtff Ubcr Sfiudavda Act tocDCpo- 
eaed BBBf sf itK nac UBiuaciora 
OB toseo&tte GDOKaercc aa cbr okl 
ICeactofOwcs acL It raiaed tfir ftilt 
ttee wUai age CO ainrcn and 
tfdccif Hotted cbc coodictana cf 
libar for ftxa^si ao^ flftccn ycMr 
alda. Unite ppeiioaa eflbrci, dK 
SISA WW opa mbdavd. 

A key ftvoa tbe nSA wiB cffcc 
dw wn ^iJd tabor Witt 
alreadf IB doctior bf die os>r d«c 
buiwiapa«eil Bf t940, sum 
dm aod icniGBjffil ibtfka wttfita die 
I ASKnoB ladustRal ecoa- 
rdWd labor 
larrramnri aapwiba^ qaagc* 
m tettya ttcaaddgqMffaphica 
aad navrlctiiv bavBiswon polkica 
abo owmbctipd tt> dbe dccjiateB 
Hae <tf ttmBOe osplopocm Bui 
toe w w u toopbolea to Or nusA 
Lafff oubcx* of dutdlrcx) to 
(Btpaot acrtoUcm rcmawKd 
bcjbod tbc iMWeilHm ctCieimtf 
wdttQa>cbei9Kia 
WbUcIt ia remitftf^ to dunk 
(imd Eaboe ia a diiog (4 rbe 
pan la (be Uattod stsesk n c» 
i«pQCTiBt (o rrcopitse (ba viola 
dDoa of (be liara do occvi There 
baa beeo a geocnl rdauDon 
tbr ptaM decade of alMe rCfiulJiiuM 
Itneralaf die onoibct of rKNin 
<bUdceB oader fUseeo can 
Nbi ABfXtiiaglr, to baa kd (o 
abaeadcbadlto-atnitca A 
I9ifr Maaaaiiiami mtTKf. for 

; iiaad uoderafe ruwxtdc» 
r Opm^ t>as«T cartbiac^ 
; RUBBlay power drUI 



(beitgbtttftamdnia 

ItVOtCflEMid 



gair wif «> cscnral fbid Ito ^ 
toxi^ (be oHMte of a € 



doan l9Qa toe Ipna peaked 

M BCartf aCfOa bMBdRMt fibCMBBD^ 

Slaoc (be Goana cBcJodod ddSdroa 
uadcr «eo aad OMalt? auaaed Hunc 
ntte wcMtera la ladustrtal 



MMibiio pdB ipcieofil <tf 
reqtbed aaaber €f Me kfla' 



AM. Aad earfler to rear a ccnata 
te4ood to^ kaowo ter ita act- 
aaK aeed bww aad la pKrooa^r of 
aOdreak cbaridea. waa cMed 

I ubiiefttea tor 466 
iftfai#e<bdd 

n 



TaM^mii$mmn candidal* 

mux Hmn mm vm m m ypf 

*to7qri»e> 



Ad«ocM of dtfd Uior (cfona 
woe eocoura^ wbcn. io (be 
eaitr I930*. die NAlocial Rec««rrr 

^dm»n'*t«*^«oi b?-»nrtl ( hrl<1 ?-hr»f 



i«9^l99a 4P«»elar «m Ajwit 



Hy a wd ftt labor* Hcfttagcawrf 

fifteloumal cf Amenran f utnirr 
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ASSOOATfOH W FARMWORKER QPPORTUNfTy PROGRAMS 
lOtSEVENmSTBen.aE • IW^SHWQT0N.OC WO • m W 3443 • 



MS3M 

Htm 



MM 



June 9^ 1990 



The Honorable Edward M, Kennedy 
31S Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington. D.C- 20510-3502 



Dear Senator Kennedy: 

Attached is the Association of Farmworker Opportunity 
Program's testimony regarding 2548^ which covers child 
labor standards. We are hoping that this testimony can be 
included in the official record of the hearing held way 8, 
1990. 

We feel that it is very important that the needs of 
farmworker children be represented in the Senate child labor 
bill. This year marks the 30th anniversary of the Edward R. 
Nurrow Harvest of Shame documentary, and farmworker 
fdTOilieSr especially their children, are still not offered 
the basic labor standard protections offered to workers in 
other industries* 

We would welcome the opportunity to meet with you and your 
staff to address any questions you may have about the 
farmworker population. Please feel free to contact me if 
you have any further questions. 




LyncU p. Null 
Sxticutiv^ Director 

Association of Parmwor«ar Opportunity Programs 

LDM/bw 
enclosure 

cc: Stuart Mitchells AFOP President 
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ASSQCtAnON OF FARtilWOT KER OPPOfrTUNRY 
PROGRAUS'TE$TUyK>NYC)Na2S48,THECHUJ> 
LABOR ACT OF 1990 



^^be AsioditUm of Ftimwc^fcei- Opixmunity Vxognm (APOP) fs hoaovc^ (o tmt Uds 
o pixMlmfey to iuboiit tcssiraony for the officUl reoocrS itginiiiv the child Ubor proNms in 
agriculture. The Assodidoii's oommcms txr directed toward thoie children who tne hired in 
agriculture cspployccs and docs not reUte to childnn of fmtQ ownciv or opemim 

APOP re{Resents hoih Uie hired wotim in ^griciU cure, thOK 
in the fkMs» ^nd the oiganisations tnd i^gendes who pipvide services to this scgroent of the 
fvmwoikerfwpuU^ca In thi« capacity. wcbcKcvrthwoKW protective child Uborst^^ 
thooSd be eoacted. tnd. snore spcciflesQy. thit the cvncm diiid labor waiver pRnisioaa, which 
provides five excmptioiw thn allow agriculiwil iwhistry fo hire dtildien cinder the a^e of 12 lo 
woil: in the fidd. should be cliroinausd. While S.2S4g is a good beginning, the Asweiation feels 
that dieit needs to be piovisiofw tnade to offer equal prcxection for faimwoilecr diildren as other 
ci^ldien ouiside of agricuHuit receive. 

Some cuncm facts surrounding child labor in agiicubure arc : 

• Gvc special exenipcions to child labor UwsaQowd^dien under the age of 12to 
wmt in the fidds, with tome childitnts young as 10 being tcgaOy hiivdtowcriiin 
Hgricvhuiv. 

- 16 stales have no tabor standards ipecifically pmtecting farmworier children; ^ 

• chiidivn can legally be hired as an employee in agriculture as young as age IQ/ 

- it is commonly known thai children under the age of IQare working in the fields 
during school houn. and are wortcir^ 12 bcmr days exposed to pesticides with no 
access to field saniiaiion;^ 

• no wdver has been gnnied to any agrScultuial btisiness to hire chsldnpn under the 
age of 12 since 1986 and only one business has received this waiver since 19Sir 
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• Bgtsy-iU peiom of migfu ciikSica iKfl M 
SincoftBpwoffcercMktrenCTabahifB^ 

• ta t S ftties tliere ire 110 Job n&sy AsidsYis 

• om talf of fiBe sUnlfflttfD lam do Doi ipply 
cmployncsi; 

• only fi>uritttcs provide cmmptoysest li^^ 
•OBly Mf»espfov{de(Wm)ftcr'»oaQpe»td^ 
•over44|)pR»«ofU^. EwairotohouKlKildthawitleittopediM^ 

>a>cfyofjob-ipli»ddeiifaginigricn^ 
in oomnsL ifae fite w» 1 1 deittiii per tOD4XV in sto oter 




itey fivsmta? ooiDO fim fiuniUes ^ 
K4bKvehadliniiiedeipocuit»B)yotetypef itfooo^ PvniUes»i(KliMSB|dledAiicii. 
wiikacvcdKriDdiefiek&wisaBytiaifieBiisiic^s^^ EntimtaiSKIe«Bettii«qik.t)cc»iete 
p^f fcile fior Ok adult fmwoten' iliofadk; 
anniaS incomes i«a poveity, makity toiw^^ 

Famworiccf diUdito olten wQit ilkfia 
(be aduU wocltfn by piddqg crop*, c«nyi^ 

oe. OeoenQy.wberewoikefiafebeli^pKidbytfaepicoeiittfysea^aiaiii 
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be finsid woilii^ Olegally. These children work (Mtfcif necessity in onki to Ite^ 
&fflUy*salreftdy>liffilsediaooae. ltUahtsiciBafierofiuMvalfi9rihe£uiawoikerfiBnOy. 

Reoonti of the chOdrea woiklng ue ooc ettily fotsi^ ts oftco trcurtf (hey wock tmSer the 

pdtotctfguanSian'fitocUlsecittity number. Atyjdcal woffcdtybeginipfiortottnriieatKlctn 

end after sufiseL Karvesdi^ofcropscima be <k»e when the cxi^tse ready; 

houre can be afforded, la lotoeanMa of the cotmsy, schools dose feu' tevenlwcel^ to 

ft 

fadliuie chUditn woiting In the &Ids Co bxrwest the oommodiiy. 

The Fair Labor Stajidani& Act of 1938 spedficaDy addieood (he tssue of woiUi^ hours for 
faimwoifcer children. AocoidiQg to the act, no one under the as^ of 16 may t>e eaiployed in 
agii culture during school houiv for the school distslci where the a^aor ts hving tl the time, 

Oim^kfe school hovfi^ iK>oiie under the «se of 14 may be employed to agri 
the fioHowing cooditxois: for childicn aged 12*13. they may be employed only with die wiitten 
consent of their parent or legal guanfiao. or if the job U on the same farm where the parent or 
goaxdian U also emptoyed; for children under tf» «ge of 12, diey cao work otUy If they ot^ 
written pennission ^theirpareitt or legs) guardian and ooly 01) Cs^ 
are legally cnxided tothe fedenJ mtnlroum wage. As an exocpik» to this nik. children as youog 
as 10 may be empSoyed by a fina opcmot who is subjea to the oiinimum wage if the operator 
has obtained a special child labor waiver from the Depamneiu of Labor. 

But these provision are rarely followed by both employer and fatmwodcer family parent or 
guatdian. Since 1981, only one employer has requested and received approval from the 
Deisirtment of Labor for a waiver in order to hire childroi under the age of 12. 
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It Ucocmnonly blown, Bitfhaf been ihowDtteix^ 
NBC Nigk^fy Sews toaBcsMGlobetak^fi^Stito^aMU^ 
m Ksa^iAy lod ictivdy woitiog in field* of figrtevlmre, 

CWlitn wbo irafk to ttie fields olkn wc«^ 
rtgHtotDcdacaiJaL BecttaeofttxUdiinittatottieiredtt^^ 
ri^ and tt»s ttiey Rffliitt in £inawc^ endorti^ tte 
ibeir ptreott and gnod^Jticstn Sc«fce tax doliais are ctea i«quiic4 to ^ 
rrtnr i tkw cyaltciitftivejobddaat >lmagcandatamtt^ ResoosGea are alio 

rec^ilied to pcovlde OED. Basic SidBa. and Englisb-Af^ 
benefits, aod Job tninixy for adub fknnwo^ 

Bnnwofker children are also exposed to toxic pesticides which can adveisely affisct thdr 
beaSUL Both the Ocaq»tianalKeahhndSi£nyAdfflinisir^ 

nmciioo Agency (JEPA) itguIstioRS leqidxt agt^tonl eoiptoyeia to allow a 24 to 72 tmr 

reentry pcstod ifter pesticide spftyis^ before fannwocken can go into a field to barvest crops. 

Cbeaicaiooppaito that tnake the pefttddea decide bow loi^g (he ree^ 

this is based on toterancc levels for adult CsnawodtcnL Aa is evideiwpd by a cccem incident in 

Florida, agiiculniral employers ksa over 100 ftnawoitm (mo the fields without waiting the 

proper nsesmy period. This lesulsed in all woffceta becoming ill some were boqiital^ 

of dttfhre women who were pregnaotmlscaffled^ It was venrfomnute that these woifcera were 

aditbSp ocheiwise a chDi may have died frem ttw exposure. 

Itadjy peiiods which are rccQcimeaded by agricttltunl O 
exposure toieianse levels. These levels are supposed to be lOtimea that wUcb is considered aafe. 
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Rowcvcr^tlie safe kvel of expocure fisTftcltiid, When 
ind ttus the level of stfdy U onxe realistoQ^ 

2ue6 on a report reietsed in FeMuuy 19^ by Naiunl Resotrces Defenie Cbundl csiziUed 

to Ezuny p es ti ck i ei than adults, jrou^g chUdrm may be iDore fusoeptibSe id die toxic el&ctf of 
tfacse pfstfcUh^ u a reaal of dieif immature physfological dcvcicpmcu.. Jfumerpttf studies have 
found that the young are more vulnenble to ihe toxic cSteas of many cJiemlcals... exposure to a 
manner of carciDogcns and neurotoxins, including neurotoxic pfSTirirt^, hag been $l>own to cause 
greater bans to the yotmg than tte same exposure experienced lesef In life. Buther,anumberof 
studies have found ihr low-Eeve] exposure to oeuiocoxic pesticides during ofivous system 
devciopmem can cause kmg-tenn neurological impainsem. Many oompounls, pariculaxly 
inorganic chemicals, are absofbed oxne readily by the yotts^ than by the adu^ 

Because of this coosiini exposure, coo^ored to the general pcptilation. fannwgtkers are nine 
to&S rinyimnfelikeJy to oiffeff^tfiinhea, three tiroes more li^ 
and fWe times more likely to devdop sUo rash. The rt&e of psrg^tic disease §m<mg U.S. 
famiwwtoy is higher than amotig cJdIdren in Oustcmala. ^ 

En an article coiiUcd "IVslidde RcbtwJ Health ProMcms in Farroworftrra»" Dr. Mariwi Moses, 
a Imou^ expen in ttie area of pestidde poisoning has stated that 'iKcause o^ 
exposure to toxic pcstkides. Imw'oikcrs have instances of Uakii mmors, lymphoma, ieukem^i, 
multiple myefoma» lut^ csnoei; sterility, damage to the nervous system, aUeigic deimaiiils. 
c hromo s om al defects, and s p ontan e ou s aboitions in wQoten.** lstftisattfamtwoTierchitd^ *nhave 
tolookfofwaidto? 
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In •(Jdittoo to the iRfWdc c«po^ 

Ufie. F«in»w«ter chOdirn ire expected to ttiedi^^ 
fiiir chUdren wortrfi^ on fiim 35.6 pc^ 

toiometypeoficcldcmorBmaiDedioffleC)peori^^ TTiiitt«4sticlaiudfejU»chlWrenof 
f«m oww ind opcmMS. to i(M!ioD to 

TTk <d«d Ubor cwflUJtiQBi iffidcr the Filr 
crfpa«clw»telabor«hom«citbuith48c^^ DuctoiPtoCjKoffwkeii. 
boih kgiBy uixfcT ihc Immlgntion Rcfomi intf 
use of cicaanittd hirveaing oqulpcD^ 

Ui« hive (fisplaccdihouModg, there to iUrsc^ Hisnobngcr 
oeoesMrytocifkicnild't hciim and stfcty.md tester pr>Wrioo»wWchihd^ 
by iltowit^ ind ecanc»2iciUy forcing them 

WWk ihe effom of the DcfwtmoTt of LibM 
•rec»miMnd«hte.moslofthe5()0ci»pa«ikscom^ ^nUmtytypr 
tusixsm. Most of the vtoUttott were found to the food wvk^ Acw)itfin^ to a li« 

of esiployen chcd md fined that wis released by the nefanrocsa, no csric«:mv«l onptoyen hid 
becndtedorf \ U U weU taown thai die nwom of March te noi i Wgh liinc of ag^ 

ICtivfly. 

11 Kcsu hifd to believe thai no •irioiltuiil mpioyen were died. c^JCcWly in horaebase suie£ 
ainoe li is i wcU-lcnown fict thn cmire fannwo»kcr fcmilics woA to the fieldfi to oidcr to 
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supptesnemiheir income. Tte fiom^n G&l^flm1Uy published isenei of ani^ 
labor stxises, which indutScd seven) phocos of fannwortccf chiMftn woiking in the fields. One 
pardculttly dismitir^ ptvso showed sn eight yeir-cUt child in Califomli e«ting pe^de-tac«d 
Sri{)es as rv helped his pvnttB f^ck in the fields durif^ 

At the press cmtfeitnoe announcing the results of (he strike force, Secfttiiy of Ubor Dole said 
that **sooic** ofHoeis were sent to famis. bin she declined to name specific areas or tell the number 
of agricutnifB! emptoyen dted or the resuhs of their investigations. 

Whhoniy ijOOOcompUanceofiTioervtDcovertheeniiieworlibroea^^ 
childivn. it is obvk>us that die Eoiptoymem md Standards Administmicn's Wage and Hour 
Division is unsNe to do the job they art t n an d a icd to do. Assistant Secietary of Labor WlUiam 
Bmks, head of ESA. has admitted that among ESAs tJOOO compltanoe ofTtcers, none are 
ipcaftcaily assigned to track child labor law violators. 

According to die 1987 Statistical Ahsuact of Uc United Stales, in 1985, there were 7.9 million 
chiiditn under the age of 18 esnployed. Can only 1 .000 compbance oflkers police the actions of 
the dvHoands of empto>Tii who hire child wosken? 

Changes are needed today to help agricultural industry modernize their labor msnagcment 
ptactioes. Agricultural industry U a business, and as such should be treated Uke all other industry 
Likewise, the children who woik for ag industry should be treated equally as all otlrr childicn 
wofiing tn other industry. 

We urge you to help famiwoiker children who are w-ortUng as hiJtd employees on the farm by 
placing the foDowing pfDvi$*Qn3 into S. 2548: 

7 
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• ImziKxfittdy icpeil Ete cttirnuexoapd^ 

Aa of 1938 and DOL f^ulatkixi (Iktt iiDowf «g^^ 
umler tbe ige of K6 lo wock in tgfktil&tie; 

• requin. the Oocupitkml Heaitb Safety ^ 
toipcct tO Itauu even Boall ones, OD • fc^gu^ 

*P«ke the POL C3lild Labor AdvlgMyg^aiM 

csisuie thai btotf fiumwoilcer €110^ 

• b«t «gitcvln»iil employeit £m iQow 

MijF €3op b wbldi peisidde^ htve be» laed dbrfaur Pn^^ 

•mttepreviEioMfiKthfcedticatonofiHda^ 
the child ithor Uwg mrf potmtiany tfrtrimmiri pffPrftt on tfrh chitdrcn: 

• educate tgriniltuiit emptoym oo tte cun^ 
vUdations; 

• tsiice provlstoRs for clilld care tenrkes » be tvaUa^ 
fiifmwoftan OQ or near cbe Cum wocfc sites; 

• tijyn ESA oompUnoe oSkxn to puisoe Gtiild late 
igficattml toditftiy and provide adci^^ 
activities: 



• eoforoe the ciinvitt leyul adocs and levy stUTisr ^ 
vlolaiiaiii. 

The VHKt effective way to assist agricutftttal industry in avoiding leiieited violadm of the 
cttild labor laws wo«dd he «} require i^gri^^ 

wiUitbesaosepniectionBandbeoetovlikharepcovided Iheae 
b«sic piQCectiou and bcnefiia include: 
t. Stricter ddtd labor laws. 

2. Utiesiidoynieat Insunooe. 

3. Bin^ benefits, including l»ld health and medkalooveras^ 
wA • ittiftineftt plan. 
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4. A gmnmced minimum wige. 

5. Bssic Eudtaxy wtxifcing oooditioos, cucb «& fr»hdflnkif>g witer. reiKxoble 
•ocm tt> h«ndw»Unig •mS toilet facibdes tnd 8»fc and cteui living 
acoomodttioofi. 

6. FncectkvisfitMxiabaurEkxtswoilten 

to bvm to fdviDce ihtt (bey ait wr«tiQg witfi « dtftgcrou^ 
(te pp ff ff ti i? toRS'tcm fipocKff fffcc tg axe 

By providing fannwcuim with chcfic basic prccc^^ 
givted, tfaeo ttie addidooa) pnKedkxK whkJ) are 

helptofWtterpnMeactiilditowaoarehifedtDi^^ Unless fan&woriccrchUdicQstut 

from die ucne tevet of pcofiectiona as aQ other chiMien, n 

are added, blicd diUd teboren will oat be equally txeaied or pnHectod. In cssense. faimwoxker 
cttUdicn, tike tlieirpaiGntitareiBaixaaiQedasasttthdakScitiscQiy. 

What It haticaUy coiBes down to it this > we can either juy now, by allowing famiwofker 
dsUdicn to get the educatkn they deceive bo they are able to be self sulRdent and provide 
for themselves and their ftmue CiinQjea, , or we can pay much more titer through a variety of 
crtiicition, training and human service pargranu designed so conrct the misukes allowed in (he 
past 

It has been 30 ycais aince the airti^ of Edward R. Munow'a shocking CBS documentary 
''Karvext of Shame^ After the ghowaited«Cbngnn» and the nation eiqyn^ssedoi^^ 
fact that these dtiiens. living in the most pfospcrous nation in the woitd* were existing in such 
bad oonditkxta. a white. Cbngjess made the needs of faimwtnieis a higjh pr^^ 
pfomised to address the issues bitmghi fonb in the documentaiy. 

But the highly graphic visions of the documentary faded and since fannwnten have never had 
the ouxiey, ce«otuces» die powerful voice as that of agxiculturat industry* the needs of 
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townte becsne a bic^ bimier taue. m only In 
At t fesuli« clttK gmMSOQi :>f teBWQCta 

fteMtf to 1972,ttie AiioGiMtaof BumwoikerOp^^ 

gtfoitefianatoftttiCinceipfiatoyfliB-t^ Our 
Bcmbm. wto ofKmte (Kogrttti In 48 loiei latf 

ofemZSOfieMqmmlocitDdttai^^ tadt you &r the 

oipxtinlQf totcstiiy ootMs viiil^ ioi^^ 
you Koay have. 
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Senator Dodd. The business community was not present here 
today, not for failure to try but because I guess they felt they 
dtdn t have enough time to respond. Nonetheless, we want to hear 
from them as well, obviously* as we move the l^islation forward. 

Again, we all express our apolc^es to you. You have all been 
here before. You know how this happens from time to time* Unfor- 
tunately, we have run out of time this morning, but we thank you 
for being with us. 

The subcommittees will stand adjourned until further call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the subcommittees were adUoumed, 
subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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